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The Path of Progress 


Continuity of Technological Development 


By C. E. Ayres 


tion of progress and must always do so; for the concept of 

value is the chief concern of economic thinking, and progress 
is indissociable from value. Agnosticism with regard to value im- 
plies agnosticism with regard to progress. It may be a gay agnos- 
ticism like that of the old American folk song, “We don’t know 
where we're going, but we’re on our way!” As Professor Walton 
Hamilton once pointed out, this refrain is a remarkably apt charac- 
terization of the state of mind into which some contemporary econo- 
mists have got themselves. But gay or not, the state of mind which 
is described by this characteristically Hamiltonian irony is one of 
complete and stultifying agnosticism. Value may also be conceived 
to be known but unattainable, in which case progress also is unat- 
tainable. But if value is knowable and attainable, then progress also 
is knowable and attainable. If the technological! process is the locus 
of value, the continuous development of the technological arts and 
crafts and the accompanying recession of superstition and cere- 
monially invested status is progress. 


Fr ion of THINKING has always embodied some concep- 


If the industrial revolution is itself the vehicle of progress, then 
Condorcet and the other optimists of the “age of reason” were not 
so far wrong as subsequent generations have believed. This does not 
mean that perfection is “just around the corner.” But the authors 
of the idea of “infinite perfectability” really made no such rash 
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promise. In attributing the disorders and violence of the times to 
bad institutions, Condorcet was speaking the language of Veblen 
and Dewey more than a century before them; and in declaring that 
we are now entering a period of “neo-technics,” he was only antici- 
pating Patrick Geddes and Lewis Mumford. The fact that we have 
not yet fully realized the possibilities of science and technology— 
possibilities of emancipation from the follies of the past and of at- 
tainment of an “economy of abundance” — is of secondary impor- 
tance. The primary consideration is the fact that we do now realize 
these possibilities more clearly and more generally than ever before. 
The disorders of the present age are more widespread and more 
cataclysmic than those even in which Condorcet himself was “liqui- 
dated.” But no one any longer believes that disorder and destruction 
are inevitable or necessary. The “demonstration” that increase of 
population necessarily and inevitably nullifies all the achievements of 
advancing technology, by which the Reverend T. R. Malthus, 
avowed spokesman of the landed gentry, undertook the final refuta- 
tion of Condorcet’s revolutionary optimism, was abandoned even by 
its author in the second and subsequent editions of his celebrated 
Essay and is now completely discredited. No one any longer doubts 
the physical and technological possibility of a world-wide economy 
of abundance. 


Far more than in the time of Condorcet the twentieth century 
has accepted the machine. No serious student attributes the evils of 
the age to its machines. Popular essayists sometimes write as though 
tanks and airplanes were responsible for the bloodshed which is now 
going on, and novelists occasionally draw pictures of the horrors of 
a future in which life will have become wholly mechanized, with 
babies germinating in test tubes, “scientifically” maimed for the 
“more efficient” performance of industrial tasks. But this of course 
is literary nonsense, two kinds of nonsense. One kind portrays the 
devices of the future as horrible perversions, just as traveling in 
stagecoaches at the vertiginous speed of fifteen miles an hour was 
once thought to be. Extra-corporal gestation might well be a great 
improvement on nature, just as the extraction of the mammary se- 
cretion of the cow is a great improvement and one to which we have 
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been able to reconcile our sentiments of decency, though it must 
have seemed a horrible perversion to the stalwart moral’sts of prim- 
itive society. As Mr. J. B. S. Haldane,’ pointed out many years ago, 
all biological inventions seem disgusting at first. But this is non- 
sense. If science can reduce infant mortality by establishing an “‘un- 
natural” relation between a human baby and a lactating quadruped, 
then by all means let it be done. Such, happily, is now the prevailing 
attitude. 


To represent schemes of mutilation as the teaching of science 
for the attainment of efficiency is nonsense of quite another kind; 
it simply is not true. Mutilation is neither scientific nor efficient. If 
we can credit science at all, we must know that any community in 
which any sort of mutilation is practised is a mutilated community. 
Modern industry demands the full powers of all its participants. Its 
development has all along been coincident with the expansion of the 
powers of a continually larger part of the community. Any devia- 
tion from this procedure is contrary to science and to industrial effi- 
ciency. It is said that the control of subject populations has recently 
been attempted by the withholding of certain vitamins from their 
diet ; but no one has ever claimed that such a procedure enhances the 
efficiency of its victims, and no one who knows anything about 
science has ever seriously supposed that it is the discovery of the 
vitamins which has brought about such practises. After all, this is 
not the first time that victors have maimed the vanquished, as every 
good Bible reader knows. 


There is nothing wrong with the machines. Nevertheless many 
people whose minds are entirely free from nonsensical aversions 
are still unable to think of progress in terms of the advancement 
of science and the arts, chiefly for this reason. The traditional con- 
ception of progress is that of movement toward the attainment of 
an “end.” Within the limits of day to day activity finite and provi- 
sional ends are of course set up. Thus one may speak of progress 
toward the attainment of an academic degree. In a much more gen- 





1Daedalus (1924), p. 44. 
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eral but still limited sense one may even speak of the advancement 
of science as progress toward knowledge, or something of the sort. 
But the idea still persists that the attainment of such limited objec- 
tives constitutes “real” progress only insofar as these limited objec- 


1 “6 


tives contain some particularization of the universa! “end.” 


This is also true of value which has likewise been traditionally 
conceived in terms of ultimate value, the summum bonum of the 
philosophers. Thus the difficulty with regard to “ends” is a major 
obstacle to a technological (or instrumental) understanding of the 
whole value-progress complex. It is frequently expressed in simple 
and direct language such as this. A machine is neither good nor bad 
in itself. The question is, what is it for? What does it do? What 
end does it serve? A machine (or instrumental technique) may 
serve desirable ends. It may save life or enrich personality. But a 
machine may also serve the ends of destruction and debasement. 
Machines are used in war, and scientific knowledgment may be em- 
ployed in the commission of crime. How then can we speak of ma- 
chines, or even of the arts and crafts and instrumental procedures 
as a whole, as being good in themselves, irrespective of the ends for 
which they are employed? How cun we speak of the advancement 
of science and technology as progress except with reference to some 
conception of the end to the attainment of which all human efforts 
are directed? 


It is by virtue of this way of thinking that consumption plays 
its unique role in economic theory. Consumption is the “end” for 
which all other economic activities are carried on, by definition. 
Textbook writers have fallen into the habit of explaining consump- 
tion to their readers as the process in which goods are “used up”; 
and this involves them in difficulties, since many things — such as 
diamonds, or even books — are not used up by their consumers, 
whereas many other things — such as fuel — are used up in proc- 
esses otherwise identified as production. The truth is, the other 
meaning of this root, by which it is linked to ‘“consummatory” and 
“consummation,” is the only one by which it can be clearly dis- 
tinguished from production and is in fact the meaning which its 
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earlier users definitely intended to invoke, as any student can dem- 
onstrate for himself by substituting the word “‘consummation” for 
“consumption” wherever it appears. This is why no one ever un- 
dertook to prove that consumption is the “end” for which all the 
rest is carried on. The distinction of “consumption” from “produc- 
tion” is synonymous with the distinction of “end” from “means.” 


So deeply is this distinction embedded in the thinking of the 
community that even avowed revolutionaries have been unable to 
eradicate it. No other revolutionary slogan has been more widely 
used and none has made a more effective appeal than the formula, 
“Production for use.” To most people these words seem to appeal 
to simple common sense. Nevertheless they are in fact a translitera- 
tion into economic terminology of Kant’s “categorical imperative,” 
and their appeal is to metaphysical tradition. In proposing that we 
should “treat every man as an end and never as a means,” Kant as- 
sumed “man” to be a spiritual entity. He did so on the basis of the 
immemorial tradition according to which it has been believed 
throughout the ages that every man has direct intuitive knowledge 
of himself as a spiritual entity. For all their anticlericalism it is to 
this essentially religious belief that modern revolutionaries appeal 
when they advocate “production for use,” and it is this belief alone 
which sustains the conviction that machines, economic processes, 
and human life itself can have significance only in terms of the 
“end” to which all else is a “means.” 


What is the evidence by which man knows himself “intuitively” 
to be a “mind” or “spirit”? It is “intuitive” in the sense that this 
is “inner” knowledge, “inner” in the sense that it is not based on 
the evidence of the senses. The “knowledge” of primitive man was 
derived from the evidence of dreams, the departure of “life” with a 
dying gasp, and the like. But for all these phenomena modern science 
has other explanations, explanations which cover not only the actual 
phenomena of dreams, respiration, and the like but also the social 
processes of legend-creation and transmission by virtue of which 
these phenomena have been so persistently misconceived, with the 
result that no evidence remains; and in destroying the last remain- 
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ing vestige of supposed evidence of direct, intuitive, inner, self- 
knowledge of spiritual “reality” modern science has precipitated an 
intellectual revolution far more momentous than the one effected by 
Copernicus. 

For what is at issue now is the “common sense” of the com- 
munity. Copernican astronomy and Newtonian physics claimed the 
whole physical universe as the domain of science; but through the 
efforts of Descartes and his successors, of whom Kant was perhaps 
the greatest, an armistice was arranged between science and meta- 
physics. A boundary was established between the “outer” world of 
science and the “inner” world of metaphysics. According to the 
terms of this armistice the validity of the findings of science was 
conceded, subject only to this reservation. Such an arrangement was 
of course extremely favorable to science. Not only did it bring an 
end to the long struggle in which scientists had been engaged, per- 
mitting them to explore the moons of Jupiter and even the organs 
of the human body without further opposition; it also permitted 
scientists to be scientists and still be men, retaining with regard to 
the “inner” and “real’’ world the beliefs with which they no less 
than all their neighbors had been indoctrinated “at their mothers’ 
knees.” 

The relief was more than personal. Many a troublesome prob- 
lem could be solved by judicious application of the Cartesian com- 
promise. Thus it was that classical political economy solved the 
troublesome problems of value and progress. Price is a physical 
phenomenon, a feature of the “outer” world, and therefore subject 
to scientific analysis. But the valuations which this mechanism of 
the market assembles and summarizes are the private experiences 
of individual souls and are therefore real and valid within the pur- 
view of Cartesian and Kantian metaphysics. The mechanism of pro- 
duction and the pecuniary organization of society is the “means” 
to which the satisfaction of the inner aspirations (wants) of man- 
kind is the consummatory “end.” In theory these two worlds are 
linked by price which is both a physical mechanism and a register 
of spiritual experience. 

This happy compromise was upset by the Darwinian revolution. 
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It was of course science which violated the terms of the Cartesian 
armistice, and not in the field of biology alone. The demonstration 
of the continuity of the human species with all other species was of 
climactic importance, but archaeological evidence of the continuity 
of present civilization with extreme antiquity, increasing knowledge 
of comparative cultures, analysis of social mechanisms in terms of 
“collective representations,” “folkways,” and “mores,” greatly in- 
creased knowledge of the physical mechanisms of behavior and of 
the processes by which behavior patterns are formed in individual 
and social experience, all contributed to the elimination of the last 
frontier between knowledge and belief. As a result of all these devel- 
opments science no longer respects the frontier by which the universe 
was once thought to be divided into “outer” and “inner” worlds, 
and no longer credits the supposed “immediate” knowledge of “in- 
ner” spiritual reality or recognizes the so-called “individual’’ wants 
and satisfactions as having any unique validity or as being in any 
sense “consummatory.” 

The disrepute into which the idea of progress has fallen in re- 
cent years is a further consequence of the collapse of metaphysical 
dualism and a phase of the general moral nihilism of the times. As 
such it is historically explicable. Just as the identification of the 
mores, the recognition of the traditional character of the “eternal 
verities,” has given rise to the assumption that there are no verities, 
so the nullification of the “inner” world of consummatory spiritual 
experience has given rise to the assumption that consummation is 
meaningless ; and since progress itself is supposedly meaningless ex- 
cept in terms of such attainment, the idea of progress itself has 
fallen into disrepute. 

But however explicable, this situation is a paradox. It is the 
validity of science which has supposedly destroyed the values of the 
modern world, and it is the progress of science which has rendered 
the idea of progress itself supposedly untenable. Clearly there is 
more here than meets the eye. Why do we say that machines must 
be “for” use? The meaning “use” is implicit in the meaning “ma- 
chine.”” We know that every paradise is a projection of some com- 
munity’s actual social arrangements into infinity. For South Sea 
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Island dwellers it is the Ultimate Atoll, for Eskimoes the Infinite 
Snowbank, in each case ruled by the Perfect Chief, and so on. Such 
projections, we know, are without validity. Yet we still insist that 
progress must be conceived in this way or not at all. Why? What 
principle of logic, or of common sense, presents our thinking with 
this absolute disjunction: either progress must be traditionally con- 
ceived and therefore without general validity, or it cannot be con- 
ceived at all? Such a disjunction can be sustained by definition. We 
can agree to limit the use of the word “progress” to “progress-as-it- 
has-been-traditionally-conceived,” and by doing so we can assert 
with confidence that progress-so-defined can be conceived only as- 
progress-has-been-traditionally-conceived. But this is only a restate- 
ment of the initial agreement. The question still remains, Why 
should we subject our thinking to such limits in the first place? 
Doubtless it would only add to the confusion if we were to agree 
to throw the meaning of the word “progress” wide open by making 
it synonymous with “change.” On the basis of such a preconceived 
definition we might then declare that a chemical reaction is progress; 
but that would certainly not increase our understanding of social 
development. Surely there is some meaning which all the “collec- 
tive representations’ of human societies have had in common. 
What is it? What have they all been trying to do? 

All human behavior exhibits a certain continuity of a techno- 
logical, instrumental, or cause-and-effect character. It is with refer- 
ence to these observed and instrumentally “controlled” continuities 
that we use such terms as “value” and “progress” in common speech. 
In speaking of his “progress” down the page a writer is thinking in 
terms of the instrumental continuity of each written line with the 
line which precedes and the line which is to follow it. Such conti- 
nuities are clearly more significant the further they extend. Progress 
“toward” the “completion” of an essay is an extension of this char- 
acter. Here also what the mind is grappling with is not a preconcep- 
tion of the finished essay but a continuity which exists in any given 
sentence or paragraph and extends to the paragraph, the sentence, 
and the final word to which this continuity extends. Meanings such 
as this are capable of a considerable degree of extension without 
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confusion. Thus we speak quite easily of “the progress of science.” 
It is the paradox of our present state of mind that in spite of the 
disrepute into which the whole conception of progress has fallen we 
do actually continue to employ such phrases as this quite without 
embarrassment. When a scientist speaks of the progress of science 
other scientists do not leap up to reproach him with having uttered 
nonsense, for the phrase “the progress of science” is not nonsense. 
Neither does it depend for its meaning on any preconceived idea 
of what “the total realization of all scientific knowledge” might be. 
The meaning to which such a phrase refers is not that of a quantity 
of knowledge — not a finite quantity any more than infinity. It is 
that of a process which is now going on and which may quite rea- 
sonably be conceived as continuing. 

It is this meaning of process-continuity which has given rise to 
the conception of progress as a metaphysical projection. In the effort 
to extend our understanding of the continuities in which we are en- 
gaged we have inevitably raised even such extensive continuities as 
that of science to a larger scale. The question then becomes, in what 
fashion is science continuous with human activity generally? At this 
point, however, the imagination of mankind is liable to that peculiar 
sort of stimulation which we have recently identified as “cere- 
monial.” We become excited, and we begin to think in capital let- 
ters. The everyday thinking which has sufficed for an understanding 
of common continuities now gives way to our inveterate propensity 
for myth-making; group loyalties become obsessive; and so we find 
ourselves insisting that the progress of science is but a “means” to 
the far more sublime “end” which is the eventual triumph of the 
Republican Party, or something of the sort. Does this mean that 
human behavior is wholly without significance? Or does it mean 
that our problem is one of decontamination ? 

Is there no point of which we can say, ““This is the point at 
which we went astray. Up to this point our thinking was sound; 
beyond this point it was unsound; and consequently it is to this 
point that we must return and renew the attempt to carry on from 
here by the same sound methods which had been employed hither- 
to?’ Those who declare that the concept of progress ‘“‘must’’ have 
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reference to metaphysical ultimates, that metaphysical ultimates are 
without significance, and therefore that the concept of progress is 
itself without significance, seem to deny the existence of any such 
point. In doing so they seem to be making the same mistake into 
which we have been misled by the principle of “mores,” that of as- 
serting that all judgments are conventional observances and nothing 
more. Said the Cretan, all Cretans are liars. Since the effort to ex- 
tend our understanding of the continuities of human behavior has 
resulted in metaphysical fatuities, they seem to say, all intellectual 
efforts must be of this character. 

It is the progress of science which belies this judgment, and it 
does so not only by example but by precept. Not only is the progress 
of science and technology itself a significant reality; its inevitable 
extension to the study of human behavior has given us the means 
of distinguishing between technological and ceremonial activities. 
This is the point at which scientific generalization is securely tied to 
the everyday judgments of which common existence is composed. 
Speaking of the progress of science, for example, we can say with 
certainty that it is continuous with the technological practices in 
which men have engaged as far back as our knowledge goes, as it 
is also continuous with all present tool-using activities of the com- 
monest and humblest sort. It is also continuous with all the “crea- 
tive” activities which we designate as the arts. 

This total activity, as we know, has undergone progressive de- 
velopment throughout human experience. All that we can now do 
is done by virtue of that progressive development. Progress is the 
continuation of this process. We speak with certainty of the progress 
of aviation, meaning that better planes are built now than formerly 
—better in the sense of larger, faster, stronger, lighter per horse- 
power, and so forth. This judgment is valid quite without reference 
to the “ends” for which planes may be used. The fact that some 
people are using planes to kill other people is quite as irrelevant as 
it would be for a hardware merchant to inquire whether a hammer 
is to be used to bash in someone’s skull before venturing an opinion 
which is the better of two hammers. In the same sense the judg- 
ment that the progress of aviation is a part of general progress is 
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a valid judgment. The continuity it asserts is between plane-building 
and building in general. Since the building of better planes is in 
fact contingent upon and contributory to better building generally, 
it is a part of a general process, co-extensive with human existence, 
by virtue of which the human race has risen above the brutes and 
gives every indication of rising far higher than anyone can now 
foresee. 

The fact of war is by no means irrelevant to this judgment. We 
sometimes hear it said that the only result of the invention, for ex- 
ample, of airplanes is that people are killing each other on a larger 
scale than ever before. If such a proposition were true, it would in- 
deed nullify the technological conception of progress; for if people 
are indeed being killed on a larger scale than ever before, this cir- 
cumstance must eventually operate to the disadvantage of further 
airplane building and of technological development generally. But is 
it true? To say that killing is the “only” result of the technical de- 
velopment of the airplane is patently false, but this is perhaps a 
rhetorical exaggeration. The essential question is whether advancing 
technology creates disorder, and whether’ the disorders so created 
are in fact increasing by a cumulative process such as might be con- 
ceived to nullify the progress of the arts and sciences. 

There is a sense in which technological development might be 
said to give rise to disorder. It has been recognized all along that 
technological development alters the physical habitat of a com- 
munity in such a way that a shift in the institutional balance of 
power becomes inevitable. This shift may well be accompanied by 
disorder. In this sense the perfection of the airplane may be said 
to have brought on the present war; since, if the supposed suprem- 
acy of the French army and the British navy had not been a tech- 
nological illusion, doubtless the present war would not have occurred. 
Does this mean that German (and Italian and Japanese) aggres- 
sion had no part in bringing on the conflict? To say so would be 
equivalent to attributing the increase of kidnapping in recent 
decades solely to the development of the automobile without any 
reference to pre-existing organized crime (especially of the prohi- 
bition era) or to police corruption and inefficiency, the confusion 
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of legal jurisdictions from which law enforcement has always suf- 
fered in America, etc., etc. Doubtless it was the development of fast 
automobiles and motor highways which gave to crime this particular 
direction, and doubtless it was a change in the technology of war 
which gave international conflict this particular direction; but the 
forces of conflict are in every case institutional. 

Even so, the question still remains whether conflict and disorder 
are in fact becoming more general and catastrophic. If they are, 
progress is nullified irrespective of the distinction between causes 
and directions. But on this point the evidence is conclusive. Current 
pessimism to the contrary notwithstanding, population has increased 
tremendously throughout modern times. To be sure, this is no 
positive guarantee that it will continue to do so throughout the 
indefinite future, but neither is there any conclusive evidence that 
it will cease to do so. If the present disorders were unique, the sit- 
uation would be rather more terrifying than it is. The very fact that 
they are not unique suggests that we must judge future probabili- 
ties in terms of an experience in which disorders such as the pres- 
ent ones have nevertheless been accompanied by continuing increase 
of population. It has been said that wars have been increasing in 
frequency throughout modern times, but in that case they must 
have been decreasing in violence — appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding — since throughout the same period population has 
unquestionably increased. If later wars had brought the same devas- 
tation throughout the areas involved which the Hundred Years’ 
War and the Thirty Years’ War brought to the areas most seriously 
affected, the case would be quite different. But such is not the case. 
To recognize these facts is not to condone war, nor even to accept 
it as “inevitable.” The only question at issue is whether the current 
evidence shows that disorders are in fact increasing catastrophically ; 
and the answer is that the evidence shows nothing of the sort — or 
rather, just the contrary. 

What the evidence shows is that humbug, cruelty, and squalor 
have been decreasing for the population as a whole throughout mod- 
ern times as they have been decreasing throughout the history of 
the race. No one seriously advocates turning back the clock to the 
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day when Plato dispensed sweet wisdom to a few disciples while all 
the rest of the world lived in fear of evil spirits, or to the day when 
theology was most angelic and the clergy lived in open concubinage, 
lords enjoyed first night rights with every bride, and no man was 
safe from violent molestation or from smallpox, typhus, and starva- 
tion. In spite of all sentimentality and all the intellectual scruples 
of scientific caution, we are all committed by the whole continuous 
series of everyday judgments and activities to carrying on those 
achievements of tool and instrument, hand and brain, the genuine- 
ness of which no one really doubts. 

It is from the pattern of this continuing activity that the idea 
of progress derives its meaning. Nevertheless this meaning can be 
projected into the future. If the progressive advance of technology 
means a similarly cumulative diminution of the extent and impor- 
tance in the affairs of the community of superstition and ceremonial 
investiture, then the projection of this process into the infinitely re- 
mote future would seem to reveal an “ultimate” condition of com- 
plete enlightenment and efficiency wholly devoid of mystic potencies. 
Such a state of affairs is perhaps difficult to imagine, and yet these 
phrases have a familiar sound. This would be in effect a classless 
society, one in which as a consequence of the withering away of the 
state (that is, the whole institutional scheme of rank and privilege) 
all prerogatives of status would have disappeared. It would be a 
society in which men and women would go about their concerns 
with the simple innocence of little children, one in which the lion 
and the lamb would lie down together in common amity. 

These are poetic expressions. They lack the precision and detail 
of scientific formulas. What they express is perhaps vision rather 
than analysis. Nevertheless, as scholars have often remarked, the 
visions of the great spiritual leaders, the visions by which mankind 
has been most profoundly moved, exhibit striking similarities. It 
has often been remarked that the teachings of Jesus and Buddha 
were both characterized by a gentleness, an abhorrence of every 
manifestation of coercion, which is more than a mere quality of 
temperament. For both, the injunction to turn the other cheek is ac- 
companied by an equally fundamental abhorrence of phariseeism, 
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of the mores of conformity, and of the institutionalization of hu- 
man behavior. These ideas, or attitudes, are also found in the teach- 
ings of lesser men such as Marx and even Condorcet. Perhaps it is 
impious to couple the name of Condorcet with that of Gautama 
Buddha, but Condorcet’s aversion to phariseeism and his conviction 
that emancipation comes only by enlightenment are singularly remi- 
niscent of the teachings of Buddha. Scholars are still uncertain as 
to what “nirvana” meant to Buddha himself (as distinguished from 
the institutionalization of Buddhism in later centuries), and there- 
fore we may perhaps be allowed to conjecture that the “nothing- 
ness” by the attainment of which man was to free himself from 
spiritual slavery was less metaphysical and more sociological than 
the priestcraft of organized Buddhism has supposed and was not 
altogether unrelated to the Marxian nothingness of the classless 
society which follows the withering away of the state. It is also 
worthy of remark that all these seers viewed the use of tools, the 
ordinary act of the common artisan, as a function of the profound- 
est import. The fact that Voltaire closed Candide by retiring to cul- 
tivate his garden means more than a mere shrug of ironic shoulders; 
it imputes a reality to the act of cultivation which is absent from the 
institutionalized humbug of the world of affairs. We must not 
overinterpret these poetical expressions. Certainly we must not im- 
pute to the teachers of the past — in some cases of many centuries 
past — all the analytical clarity which our generation owes to the 
sum of the scientific achievements of the race. But perhaps the dif- 
ference is more one of terminology than of substance. Perhaps the 
knowledge we have attained by laborious analysis may be essen- 
tially the same as the insights of poetic vision, the vision of a world 
in which enlightenment would have replaced superstition, and effi- 
ciently organized teamwork institutional coercion. 

But even such a vision is a projection of the current process 
into the indefinite future, not an independently conceived “end” by 
which present process is to be judged and guided. What it represents 
is insight into the current realities of human life. It is these current 
realities of which the vision is a poetical expression and from which 
it derives its meaning, not the other way about. In this sense per- 
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fection may be conceived to have an operational meaning like the 
mathematical concept of infinity. Doubtless mankind will achieve 
perfection only at infinity. Doubtless technological progress is an 
asymptotic function. There is no finite moment in the past at which 
human behavior is known to have been wholly ceremonial. As far 
back as our knowledge goes rudimentary tool-activities have been 
going on; and our knowledge of the present situation does not en- 
courage any expectation of the total disappearance of superstition, 
status, and institutional coercion within the foreseeable future. This 
does not mean that our interpretation of current process as one of 
progressive enlightenment and efficiency is incorrect. It means that 
the reality of progress is implicit in the finite process of which visions 
of infinity are a projection, just as mathematical infinity is a pro- 
jection of finite series. 


Within the limits of current process it is true that mankind 
needs superstition and coercion. This fact is often cited as the cli- 
mactic nullification of the “illusion” of progress. But such an inter- 
pretation is an expression of the metaphysical misconception of the 
idea of progress. To whatever degree superstition and institutional- 
ized status may prevail at any given time, the habituation of the 
race to those forms of behavior does constitute a need, just as a 
cripple needs a crutch. But the fact that a person is habituated to 
the use of crutches does not establish that crutches are good in them- 
selves or that the attainment of crutchless health is a fatuous illu- 
sion. It also means that needs conceived in weakness are not a sound 
criterion of possible achievement, for individuals or for societies. 
The supposition that the prevalence of institutionalized humbug and 
coercion at any given time proves the impossibility of progress is a 
special case of the paradox of Zeno. It was precisely by this method 
that Zeno was supposed to have “proved”’ that a moving object does 
not move, since at any given moment it is at a given point. This 
fact, as we have long since assured ourselves, does not prevent an 
object from passing through an infinite series of points during an 
infinite series of moments; and in the same sense the deplorable 
conditions which prevail in any community at any given time do 
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not constitute a proof that such conditions must continue to prevail. 
Doubtless the immediate future will be not wholly different from 
the immediate past; but the fact that a given difference is infinitesi- 
mal does not mean that it is not profoundly significant. 


The changes which have accompanied industrial revolution have 
been felt to be significant by the whole community throughout mod- 
ern times. It is this judgment which has given rise to the idea of 
progress, an idea which is one of the most characteristic features of 
modern western civilization. The idea has of course been institu- 
tionalized. When dynastic power was paramount, that was the force 
to which the progress of opulence was prospectively attributed. 
When money power superseded dynasties, the attribution was to 
“Capital the Creator.” Throughout both these periods the nature of 
the process was but dimly apprehended. It is much clearer now. But 
the identification of technological process and its dissociation from 
institutional obsessions has been at the expense of the idea of prog- 
ress. What we now have to do is to de-institutionalize that idea 
itself —- to recognize as a misconception the idea of progress as 
movement toward the attainment of some previsioned “end,” and to 
reconstitute the criterion of progress in terms of the continuity of 
technological development. If we can do this — if we can now see 
that the path of progress is the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, tools, instruments, and the machine process, and not the 
apotheosis of any legendary power-system — we shall have con- 
summated the revolution to which the great Copernican revolution 
was a mere preliminary skirmish. 
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Charles Umlauf: Sculptor 


By Gibson Danes 


N THE SPRING OF 1940, before France fell, Charles Umlauf, 
a young sculptor not yet thirty, exhibited a piece of sculpture 
entitled War Mother* in the halls of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Some conservative art patrons objected to the piece because 
it was not graceful or “‘pretty.’”’ A little later, months before Amer- 
ica’s thinking had turned in that direction, Umlauf finished another 
work called Refugees. This group of a mother and children fleeing 
the invaders reveals, as did the first production, the pathos and 
horrors of total war. The same patrons objected. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the art critics recognized in the vitality of this work a young 
sculptor worthy of attention. 


Umlauf was born thirty-one years ago in a small town in 
Michigan, the seventh child of a hardy coal miner who came to 
this country from Alsace-Lorraine. The family moved to Chicago 
when Charles was a smal! child. There he attended the Saturday 
classes of the Art Institute while he was still in grade school, win- 
ning scholarships that paid his tuition. His experience as a pro- 
fessional sculptor began when he was thirteen. A friend of his sister 
—a manufacturer of ornamental pottery—noticed some little terra 
cotta figures on the mantel in their home and asked who made them. 
“Why, my kid brother makes these all the time,’ was the answer. 
The friend replied that these decorative pieces were what he had 





*This work was awarded first prize during the National Art Week Show in 
Dallas, Texas, 1941. It was purchased by Thomas J. Watson for the collection 
of the International Business Machines Corporation. 
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been looking for, and Charles was hired to work at the pottery 
factory. The boy designed figures and animals for vases, urns, and 
other ornamental pieces that would have done credit to a much more 
mature artist. 


Since the family was poor and there were eight children, Charles 
had to make his own way through high school. A very pleasant way, 
he discovered, was caddying at the Bryn Mawr Country Club; and he 
became good enough as a golfer to be hired in the summers as the 
assistant professional. He still plays close to a par game, although 
he has little time these days for sports. 


Immediately after graduation from high school Umlauf plunged 
into intensive training to become a sculptor. In the fall of 1929 he 
entered classes at the Art Institute of Chicago. After a year there 
he accepted a scholarship in the Chicago School of Sculpture, where 
he remained for two years. He then worked as an assistant in the 
well-known atelier of Lorado Taft, chiefly for technical experience. 
He mixed clay, built armatures and moulds, and learned in a practi- 
cal way many of the techniques of the sculptor’s trade. There was, 
however, little artistic rapport between Taft and the young appren- 
tice and, after a year, Umlauf returned to the Art Institute to re- 
sume his work. This time he studied architectural sculpture with 
Emil Zettler and modelling with Albin Polasek. More inspiring and 
influential to him, however, were the great masters and sculptural 
traditions of the past. He spent hours in the museums and libraries, 
becoming acquainted with their collections of originals and books. 


Umlauf’s years at the Art Institute were not easy ones. He 
worked as a janitor, mopping and scrubbing floors from seven until 
nine in the mornings, then attended classes until five in the after- 
noons, when it was time to resume his work as a janitor. He also 
worked at a cafeteria in the evenings for his meals, after which he 
spent as much time as possible carving and modelling according to 
his own ideas. He lived in a basement room in one of the old brown- 
stone Victorian houses on the famous Gold Coast, and often the 
landlady locked him out because he did not have two dollars to pay 
the week’s rent. 
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WAR MOTHER, by Charles Umlauf 
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Towards the end of his schooling, Umlauf managed to find work 
more congenial to the art of sculpture. For a while he made manikins 
for department store show windows and humorous decorative dis- 
play pieces for men’s haberdashery advertising. His most profitable 
job, however, was that of carving sculptural pieces out of lard for 
State Fairs in various midwestern communities. These ranged from 
a humorous representation of the Three Little Pigs to a monumental 
bust (in lard) of the president of a local meatpacking board. At 
other times Umlauf earned money by making sculptural tools for 
other students. He still makes many of his own instruments— 
calipers from boxwood or oak and modelling tools from ebony, and 
his superbly wrought instruments have the formal grace of an 
abstract piece of sculpture. 


Umlauf received recognition for his work while still a student. 
As early as 1936 one of his works was accepted by the jury for the 
annual exhibition at Chicago of the Art Institute. In 1937, his last 
year at the Institute, he received a two-hundred dollar prize for a 
terra cotta figure piece. He had been able to produce prize-winning 
works in the spare hours after work and class study. 


The next few years, 1937-1940, were active and important ones. 
By this time Umlauf was ready to begin working as a professional 
artist, and he had the good fortune to execute some large-scale 
architectural commissions, won under the sponsorship of the WPA 
program in Chicago and the Section of Fine Arts in Washington. 
These were to prove his ability as an artist and a craftsman. 


His first commission was a group of figures and a fountain to be 
placed in the foyer of the Cook County Hospital. For this he con- 
ceived a monumental arrangement entitled Protection. It is a 
symbolical group, ten feet high, of a mother with her son and 
daughter. A simple raised base supports the columnar forms of the 
figures and the whole is surrounded by a large circular pool of 
water. The basin for the fountain and pool is of bright, colored tile. 
As a decorative ensemble it is strongly conceived in terms of archi- 
tectural form; as a sculptural expression, the figures are realized in 
a warm, sensitive stylization. 
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Umlauf’s second commission was more complex. It is his most 
significant architectural work, comprising two large fountain 
groups more than twelve feet high, each constructed from about 
two tons of hollow cast stone. These monumental groups were the 
focal points for a complete garden plan at Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago. Umlauf’s sculpture was placed at either end of a 
large pool, sixteen by ninety feet, which was in the center of a care- 
fully planned botanical garden. Since the school was built of tan 
brick, he made the sculpture from cast stone, a mixture of flakes of 
marble, granite, and cement, in a rich, warm buff color, thereby 
solving the difficult but interesting problem of relating sculpture to 
the garden as well as to the surrounding architecture. This material 
contrasted effectively with the lively hues of the flowers and lawn 
and blended with the tone of the architecture. The sculpture for this 
pleasant setting is a decoratively conceived series of forms—whimsi- 
cal pelicans and floral and shell motifs, crowned by a sprightly deco- 
rative figure. In addition, Umlauf ingeniously provided for a playful 
integration of the pool and the sculpture. Spirals of water splash 
from the huge shell held by the puckish figure on top to different 
levels, finally flowing into the pool below. The garden setting 
of flowers and water is a most happy one for these gaily conceived 
sculptural forms. 

During this same period Umlauf completed two other archi- 
tectural commissions—one for a new post office at Morton, Illinois, 
and the other for a post office at Paulding, Ohio. For the latter work 
Umlauf used a heavy slab of Mexican mahogany, twelve feet long, 
five feet high and three inches thick. He carved a depiction of the 
industries of Ohio in bas-relief on this rich panel. Its polished sur- 
face emphasizes the solid contours and the simplicity of the whole 
scheme. 

In 1940 Umlauf executed a number of architectural pieces on a 
smaller scale for many buildings in a variety of media. When the 
Chicago Vitreous Corporation redesigned its whole office building, 
the company hired him to execute sculptural works throughout the 
plant. He did two stylized animal forms for the entrance, and in 
each one of the various executive offices he placed other architectural 
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pieces. There was much variety as to form and material, yet all of 
the works were simply and forcibly done. They were designed for 
specific textural and coloristic effects in conjunction with the mod- 
ern materials of the building itself. This same year he did two pieces 
for the Chicago Public Library. Some of his other works, done 
under the auspices of the government, are now in the Crow Island 
School in Winnetka, north of Chicago. 

All of this varied experience with large and small scale archi- 
tectural problems in many different materials was extremely valu- 
able to Umlauf. In addition, he found time to produce a steady 
stream of other works as well as to create some of the most moving 
sculptural symbolizations of our time in War Mother and Refugees. 

After these feverish and formative years in Chicago, a new 
chapter in Umlauf’s life began when in 1941 he joined the faculty 
of the new College of Fine Arts at the University of Texas. His 
complete understanding of his craft and his intimate knowledge of 
past traditions make his instruction vital and authoritative. He has 
studied with especial care the archaic periods of Egyptian, Greek, 
and pre-Columbian art. The early Gothic tradition of the Middle 
Ages has also had a healthy influence on his development. He regards 
highly the most important sculptors of the twentieth century; such 
men as Barlach, Lehmbruck, Lachaise, Noguchi, and Zadkine are 
among his favorite contemporaries. Like many of the great sculp- 
tors, he is an idealist, almost a fanatic about his art. His sincerity 
runs so deep and is so genuine that he commands the unfailing ad- 
miration of those who know him well. 

In spite of a full teaching schedule at the University, he is able 
to produce an amazing amount of work. Most of his free time is 
devoted to carving, modelling, and drawing. When he is working on 
a large, important piece—one that takes a tremendous amount of 
creative as well as physical energy—he always has several lighter 
pieces going that he turns to for relief. As a result his production 
has been not only steady, but greatly varied. This partly accounts 
for his playful, often whimsically conceived animals and figure 
compositions. They are fanciful and formal exercises that sharpen 
his imagination for larger works. All sculpture, he believes, should 
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not be of a high seriousness. Ponderosity in sculpture to him is 
little more than dead weight. In his opinion, the art should serve a 
wide variety of decorative and expressive purposes, therefore he is 
not tied to a particular set of ideas or to a single theory. 

Umlauf has actually worked sculpture from materials that range 
from grease to granite. A new material poses a new technical prob- 
lem and is a challenge to his ingenuity. For example, recently he 
has been working on a quarter-ton piece of iron wood. Before he 
found a way to cut it, he shattered three steel chisels. Such an ex- 
perience might seem discouraging to the uninitiated, but he actually 
enjoyed it. Since coming to Texas, he has become interested in dis- 
covering the sculptural possibilities of the great variety of local 
Texas clays, the many sandstones, limestones, and granites that 
are native to this region. 

Experimentation with a wide variety of materials is also accom- 
panied by an equal diversity in Umlauf’s formal creation. He is 
very sensit ve to the intimate relationship that must exist between 
the physical medium and the form that is finally realized. This 
breadth of interest is another indication of his feeling for the trends 
and problems of contemporary complex civilization. Like architec- 
ture, sculpture of the future will have at its disposal many new 
materials adapted to new social purposes. The latent esthetic possi- 
bilities of the sculptor’s craft should be explored and expanded by 
such imaginative workers as Charles Umlauf. 

Although much of his work may seem to be abstract, unrelated 
to reality, all of his formal conceptions spring from his study of 
nature. The qualities of warmth, humanity, and often gaiety that 
are an inherent part of his art have come from intimate observa- 
tion of natural forms. He is not, however, interested in a superficial 
rendition of natural objects but is seeking for structures and pro- 
portions that intensify the organic world. He believes that sculpture 
must be alive and moving, an art rather than a refined branch of 
taxidermy. Sculpture is for him a means of communication. Ma- 
terials convey his poetic message in the vital language of form. 

In his finest wc ‘ks, these basic ideas are fused by the strength 
of his imagination. One of his most recent, and one of his most 
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important productions, is a moving conception of Christ and the 
Children. This work is a singular event in such an age as our own, 
because it has produced few great religious works; few artists are 
concerned with this traditional subject matter and few can approach 
the problem without being self-conscious about it. In subject and 
spirit this work is just the opposite of the war pieces. It is com- 
parable to them, however, in strength of conception and in the depth 
of the artist’s conviction. 

Although the work may be reminiscent, both in spirit and in 
form, of early Gothic sculpture, it is nevertheless personal and 
original. As a conception it is dignified, warm, and tender. From 
the formal point of view it is one of Umlauf’s most complex crea- 
tions. It stands nearly five feet high and weighs almost a half ton. 
He labored over the work most of last winter, spending many in- 
tense hours on it—sometimes until three or four o’clock in the 
morning. The finished piece shows clearly how completely he solved 
even the most detailed problems presented by it. He has successfully 
related the large figure of Christ and the three children in a compact 
spatial organization. Massive, simple planes and clear contours define 
a formal movement that is quiescent and restrained. He has de- 
liberately accented, elongated, and exaggerated forms in order to 
make the figures more expressive and symbolic. Form becomes a 
direct vehicle for the ideas. All of the figures are humanized sym- 
bols and represent a lofty, spiritual ideal expressed in strong char- 
acterizations. Christ and the Children is a symbol of hope rather 
than of fear. 

This challenging work may prove to be as sensitive an interpreta- 
tion of the world’s psyche as War Mother four years ago. Unlike 
many modern artists, Umlauf is looking toward the future; he does 
not shrink from his time. Rather, his art is eloquent testimony to 
his undertanding of the basic currents in the world today. His poetic 
insight symbolizes feelings common to us all. By giving inanimate 
stone vitality and life, he has accomplished one of the most difficult 
of all creative tasks. He is youthful and energetic. He has mastered 
hic craft; he has revealed the tension and power of his imagination. 
The years of post-war regeneration should be fruitful for such a 
talent as his. 








Conflict in the South 


A Challenge to Southern Conservatism 


By John W. Bowyer 


the Rose and Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Later in his informal 

guide, Georgia: Unfinished State (Knopf), Hal Steed, editor, 
journalist, accountant, suggests to his reader an option between 
Gone With the Wind and Tobacco Road. Margaret Mitchell’s novel 
and Erskine Caldwell’s (better known in the form of Kirkland’s 
play), both written by Georgians, were presented to the public 
almost simultaneously. The authors had worked on the Atlanta 
Journal about the same time. But their books are as different as 
their own youthful environments—one as the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Atlanta lawyer, the other as the son of a Protestant 
minister to a community of small farmers and tenants. The two 
books represent, in fact, the two extreme literary attitudes toward 
the South and its people: the various other points of view fall 
somewhere between. 

The South has always been good copy. The polar attitudes are 
not new. While some Northern editors and readers have encour- 
aged Thomas Nelson Page, Edgar Allan Poe, and Margaret Mit- 
chell, others have preferred to sponsor Mrs. Stowe, Fannie Kemble, 
George W. Cable, and Erskine Caldwell. Southern readers (South- 
ern publishers have been as ineffectual as Southern industrialists) 
have openly boosted the Page-Poe-Mitchell approach. A few un- 
doubtedly are familiar with the antipodal tradition, though it is 
significant that the play Uncle Tom’s Cabin has never been acted 
in Atlanta, for example, and that Tobacco Road, expurgated, has 
been produced there only twice. 
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Both Gone With the Wind and Tobacco Road, says Steed, “‘are 
valuable as historical and sociological works. They dramatize two 
vital stages of Georgia history. In one is the war and the decline of 
the landed gentry. In the other are the effects of reconstruction on 
the tenantry.” That is to say, the first novel is romantic in the treat- 
ment of a past age, and the second is realistic in its concern with 
the present: the columned mansions (in response to the romantic 
conventions, Tara assumed columns in the movie) belong to an era 
that has disappeared, and the one-room cabins belong to the share- 
cropping present. This distinction helps to divide contemporary 
authors and critics of the South into those who live with the glories 
that were and those who, filled with human sympathy, cannot endure 
the injustices and sufferings which glare at them from the soil they 
love. Yet one must recall that in the past lowly cabins surrounded 
the Big House and that in the present there are mansions (more 
likely to be occupied by the Southern representatives of Northern 
corporations: cf. Lillian Hellman’s The Little Foxes) as well as 
cabins in the South. 


Some writers and readers have a philosophical preference for 
aristocrats even when they have to turn to the past to find them. 
Virginia Moore puts the case bluntly in Virginia Is a State of Mind 
(Dutton) : 


Then why talk as if every Virginian were a planter? Because the 
gallon-sized set an example, physically and spiritually, for the quart- 
sized and pint-sized ; and set the tone. “Styles percolate downward.” 
Because if you want to know a people you must look to their leaders, 
especially in a semi-feudal civilization such as Virginia’s was. And 
because (if this be snobbery, make the most of it) they are the 
most interesting. 


There is no more arguing about interest than there is about taste, 
though both, fortunately for democracy, are educable. But the key 
to Miss Moore’s defense is the past tense in “such as Virginia’s 
was.” Gallon-sized leaders among the planters are scarcer now. 
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Furthermore, recent years have shown that styles in art, literature, 
and music are as likely to rise like sap by a process of osmosis as 
to drip by percolation. Both processes have been at work in the 
production of the books before us. 

All these books reflect the interest stimulated in American scenes 
and localities by the WPA guides, and several of the authors list the 
WPA archives as sources for some of their material. All empha- 
size the humanity (or inhumanity) of the people through folk 
legends, songs, and anecdotes, social history, foods and recipes, 
superstitions, and disease. 

John A. Rice’s J Came Out of the Eighteenth Century (Har- 
per’s) stands somewhat apart as an autobiography and Southern 
commentary of distinguished literary merit and may well become 
a classic. All Southerners will live in the reading of some part of it. 
If their teeth are edged, they will enjoy it hugely, because Rice 
derives as definitely from Samuel Butler as from the eighteenth 
century. Memories of people, including his own family, and experi- 
ences which must have been pleasant for him at the time of their 
occurrence are etched with acid. 

Carey McWilliams’ Jl] Fares the Land (Little, Brown) is not 
primarily a book on the South but rather a study of the revolution 
taking place in American agriculture, with the increasing industrial- 
ization of farming and the growth of migrant armies of agricultural 
workers. It is a powerful book—frightening, difficult, documented, 
yet significant for the South, primarily an agricultural section. 
Ill Fares the Land is the encyclopedia which The Grapes of Wrath 
and Tobacco Road—if one may disregard chronology—animate for 
the great reading public. 

Three very good books—Below the Potomac (Appleton-Cen- 
tury), by Virginius Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch, Georgia: Unfinished State, which has been mentioned already, 
and Red Hills and Cotton (Knopf), by Ben Robertson, late lamen- 
ted foreign correspondent for PM—are moderate, hopeful books 
by Southerners who know the Southern temperament as well as 
the South about which they write. All three authors are Jeffersonian 
in spirit (it seems strange that the fight which Thomas Jefferson 
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waged against privilege should continue in the South on much the 
same lines as in his own day), all three are coherent and meaningful 
in thought, and all three are native Southerners of tact and per- 
suasiveness. 

To the series entitled “The American Scene” and edited by 
Erskine Caldwell belongs Stetson Kennedy’s Palmetto Country 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce), a study of Florida and the southern parts 
of Georgia and Alabama. Though it suffers from looseness of con- 
struction, and failure to maintain a forward pace, it does, as Cald- 
well says, naturalize one of the “cultural worlds” that exist and 
thrive throughout America. Palmetto Country seems proletarian 
beside the books of Dabney, Robertson, and Steed, who must never- 
theless have found it stimulating. 

Belonging to the “technicolor school” is Alvin F. Harlow’s 
Weep No More, My Lady (Whittlesey House), “a happy anecdotal 
picture of Kentucky and the Kentuckians, past and present. . . . not 
a history, not a travel book, not a volume of reminiscences, but a 
thoroughly enjoyable amalgam of all three.” It contains some excel- 
lent pictures, some fine anecdotes, some surprising facts, but, as 
commonly with this school, it dwells excessively on who was who 
when. In connection with it I cannot refrain from quoting Ben 
Robertson, an upcountry South Carolinian, on the denizens of the 
low country: “The leading Charlestonians were descended from 
gentlemen in England, and they actually talked about who was a 
gentleman born and who was not. We said God help us if we ever 
became that kind of gentleman.” 

Miss Moore’s Virginia Is a State of Mind is akin in spirit to 
Weep No More, My Lady. Virginians, according to Miss Moore, 
thrive on Smithfield ham and chicken and other superlative deli- 
cacies. Virginia’s “pioneer days are over,” she writes. “The last 
Indian settlement was in Nottoway Town—a meek rabble. The 
question of States’ rights is settled; the economic problem solved.” 
Another Virginian, Clifford M. Harrison, Professor of English at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, is likewise romantic in Home 
to the Cockade City (The House of Dietz, Richmond), but not to 
the point of thinking Virginia’s economic problem solved. In Peters- 
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burg, he says, “It is a sad reality that hundreds of youths, born and 
raised in the old Southside Virginia city, have been forced to leave 
the place they have loved above all other human habitations—simply 
because in Petersburg they could find no job.” 


Among the odds and ends is Sam Byrd’s Small Town South 
(a “Life-in-America” prize book published by Houghton-Mifflin), 
with notes on depressing conditions in North Carolina and Florida 
by the Dude Lester of the Broadway Tobacco Road company. 
Linked with it in my mind is Brainard Cheyney’s River Rogue 
( Houghton-Mifflin)—a stark novel on the rise of a lumber rafts- 
man on the Altamaha River in Georgia. Ratcliffe Sutton, the hero, 
wins the hard way. 


From a group of books like this, it should be possible to dis- 
tinguish certain trends in thinking about the South. Astonishingly, 
those authors who really have something to say are all liberals— 
sentimental liberals if you like. Robertson may be taken as their 
spokesman : ‘We believe in the original hope of the American state. 
We believe in Jefferson’s ideas—in the creation of men as equals, 
in the doctrine that Bacon outlined to Queen Elizabeth: The pur- 
pose of a government is to keep wealth from accumulating in the 
hands of a few.” The implications of this creed are amplified by a 
quotation from Virginia Moore, who also professes to be a Jeffer- 
sonian: “The people are the only hope, said Jefferson. The people 
are a great beast, said Hamilton.” 


An endless number of topics call for further comment. Perhaps 
the most timely are politics, agriculture, race, and health. 


Southern Politics: The ironies of Southern politics must make 
Jove laugh. The people vote for Roosevelt by enormous majorities 
and then elect Senators and Representatives to block Roosevelt 
policies. Although at election time some of the more peculiarly dema- 
gogic Southern politicians have brazenly professed to be hitched to 
Roosevelt’s coat tails (with permission), their true colors appear 
when they get to Washington. 
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The impartial student of government must ask why. Some of 
the answers are personal, and are analyzed by Dabney with regard 
to various present and recent figures in Southern politics. Others 
seem to lie in the nature of the election processes in the South and 
in the qualities of the Southern voters. 


Dabney’s general view of Southern politicoes may serve as a 
starter : 


More numerous below the Potomac than political medicine men 
like Talmadge, Reynolds, and O’Daniel are the dignified ultracon- 
servatives, such as Senators Bailey of North Carolina, Glass and 
Byrd of Virginia, and George of Georgia, not to mention more 
progressively-inclined senators like Barkley of Kentucky, Hill of 
Alabama, and Pepper of Florida. In the House, the Southern Demo- 
crats run the gamut from Rankin of Mississippi, with his fulmina- 
tions against Wall Street and his occasional anti-Semitic outbursts, 
and more enlightened and civilized liberals, like Rayburn of Texas, 
Sparkman of Alabama and Priest of Tennessee, to the erratic Dies 
of Texas, with his blunderbuss technique of investigating “un- 
American activities,’ and such reactionaries and labor-baiters as 
Smith of Virginia and Cox of Georgia. The great majority of 
Southern House members fall between the two extremes, although 
they tend definitely toward the conservative side. 


Dabney argues that demagoguery flourishes in the South because 
illiteracy is still higher here than in other sections and because the 
masses, “inadequately cared for in other important respects,” are 
more influenced by demagogic appeals than elsewhere; because the 
large percentage of Negroes gives “the lowgrade spell-binder an 
‘issue’ with which to rouse the Negro’s chief economic rival, the 
‘poor white’ ’’; and because the one-party system “tends to stifle ini- 
tiative, to encourage political inbreeding, to remove the incentive for 
party achievement, and to discourage the most enterprising and in- 
telligent young men and women from seeking public careers.” 


As for ultraconservativism in Southern politics, Dabney accounts 
for it on three grounds. First, there is the one-party system. Sec- 
ondly, “‘poll-tax and other restrictions in eight [now seven] South- 
ern states prevent a large percentage of their constituents from 
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voting. Hence the machine, plus the business, industrial, and finan- 
cial interests, usually can combine to defeat any rival who challenges 
the incumbent’s hegemony.” Finally, the South, reflecting state 
rather than national attitudes, “has long been the most conservative 
section of the country with respect to social and labor legislation.” 

Dabney uses statistics and other evidence to prove that the 
South in the interest of sound government and fair treatment of 
its population should give up the poll tax. Carroll Kilpatrick, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Raleigh News and Observer and the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, in a recent Harper's Magazine insists 
that the defeat of legislation proposed to bar the poll-tax require- 
ment for voters in national elections was due, not to a fear of 
enfranchising the Negroes, but to unwillingness to extend the suf- 
frage of the economically underprivileged. He argues that conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats “‘won their filibuster with the aid and con- 
sent of the Republican leadership in the Senate.” Removing the poll 
tax, he says, “would not enfranchise the Negro, the only important 
Southern group that would vote Republican, but it would enfran- 
chise a great number of poor whites who would add strength to the 
New Deal.” 

In any case we need to consider whether the price we may have 
to pay for ultraconservatism may not prove too high. “The disturb- 
ing lesson of [Huey] Long’s career,” according to Dabney, “is that 
many voters are willing to forego certain of their civil liberties, in 
return for a measure of economic security.” “So,” he concludes, 
“the danger that someone like Huey Long will rise to power in 
America remains, as long as there are enough of the destitute and 
near-destitute to listen to his siren song. The surest means of 
avoiding such a catastrophe lies in affording the people reasonable 
economic security and economic justice through democratic means. 
Then the incentive to follow the next pied piper who promises the 
New Jerusalem will be reduced to a minimum.” 

Perhaps the real Southern conservatives, in the noble sense of 
that fine old word, are the Dabneys, Robertsons, Steeds, and Kil- 
patricks. 
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Agriculture: Agriculture has been basic in the Southern economy 
for so long that it is difficult to think of a shift from it. Obviously 
industries are developing rapidly in the South under the stimulus 
of war. How many of them will be adjusted to a peacetime economy 
when the war is over is another question. The development of 
industry in the Tennessee Valley area was already proceeding rapidly 
before Pearl Harbor, and may be expected to continue. Some of the 
chemical and aircraft industries in the South may find peacetime 
activities in plastics and aircraft. It is barely possible that the con- 
trol of transportation by air after the war may gravitate toward the 
South just as control of the railroads and the establishment of rate 
structures favoring the North and East developed after the Civil 
War. Climate and international airlanes give the South an advantage 
that may shift the control from New York to Washington or even 
further South. 

But much of the South will remain agricultural. And we have 
suddenly become aware of an agricultural revolution going on about 
us that must be upsetting to those who have thought of the South 
as the stabilizing factor of the nation. The evidence indicates that 
corporate methods so well established in industry are now rapidly 
establishing themselves in agriculture. Small farms are disappearing 
into large farms and large farms into larger farms, run as business 
enterprises for the benefit of absentee owners and stockholders. A 
newspaper commentator, for example, has recently praised an 85,000- 
acre plantation in Georgia and another has referred, without praise, 
to British-owned cotton plantations in Mississippi, the largest in 
the world. 

The revolution has meant not merely the application of ma- 
chinery to agriculture but also the growth of a host of migrant 
workers. This horde, as McWilliams points out, is a cumulative 
effect of an accelerating change in farming methods. Dust bowl or 
no dust bowl, the effects must in time have become apparent. Small 
farmers, tenants, and sharecroppers, with their families, have been 
the unwilling recruits of the leaderless and ragged army. The crops 
followed by the migrant workers are detailed by McWilliams, along 
with the conditions of employment and living. In the South, accord- 
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ing to Dabney, the migrant farm labor problem “is most severe in 
Texas and Florida, where special Federally operated camps have 
been established.” But migrant labor is also used on the strawberry 
farms of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Kentucky, and on the truck 
farms of the eastern seaboard, where “a system of migratory labor” 
extends from Florida to Maine to serve “the Eastern produce 
market on a year-round basis.” 


The social problems arising from migratory labor, at least in 
its present state, are perplexing. Some adjustment of existing 
stresses might result from a more adequate representation of the 
migrants in legislative bodies. In California, says McWilliams, 
“Farm laborers constitute perhaps 53 per cent of the total farm 
population of the state. Yet a small group of farmers, so called, 
constituting not more than 3 per cent of the entire farm population, 
dominate agricultural legislation.” Failure to accord the migrants 
more adequate representation may lead in time to serious trouble. 
It is not a pleasant prospect. 

What is being done? By the states, little. By the Federal Govern- 
ment, some palliative measures have been taken. The AAA, using 
methods of industry to limit production and maintain prices, seems 
to have worked to the advantage of corporate interests, or at least 
to the disadvantage of tenants and sharecroppers. The FSA, on the 
other hand, as an experiment in human engineering, seems to have 
worked in the other direction. The fight between “the one-third 
upper crust farmers,’ commonly referred to as the commercial farm 
bloc with powerful organizations and big lobbies, abetted by the 
land-grant colleges and state commissioners of agriculture, on the 
one hand, and the small farmers, assisted by the FSA and the 
Federal Secretary of Agriculture, has reached the present Congress. 
Roger W. Babson, moralist and financial expert, predicts that after 
the war “People in cities will continue to be fed from great private 
and cooperative farms. These will become larger, operating both 
in the North and the South, moving their help and machinery back 
and forth as the birds fly. I now see little hope for the small farmer 
whose farm is his only source of income. He needs a trade or pro- 
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fession for cash money.” But suppose that the excess agricultural 
population are not wanted in the trades and professions either ? 


Perhaps large farms are inevitable. Certainly modern machinery, 
expensive and efficient, can be used most profitably on tracts as 
large as the machinery can handle. Certainly too, with the increasing 
application of science to farming, research and highly skilled man- 
agement may be a small item in the costs of conducting a 75,000- 
acre tract but an overburdening item in the costs of running a 200- 
acre farm. So far in the process of switching over, displaced farm 
owners, tenants, and year-round laborers have become paid workers 
of corporations, which in a few instances have taken a paternalistic 
interest in the welfare of their employees but which more frequently 
have treated their workers as so much additional machinery to be 
cast aside when the need has passed. Maybe there is hope in what 
Babson, calls co-operative farming, which may mean at a minimuni 
merely an extension of FSA. 


The Color Line: The keenness with which some of the Southern 
authors analyze the problem of race in the South gives hope. They 
insist reasonably that the Negro problem is one that affects all in 
the South whether we wish it or not. Our economic status, our cul- 
tural standards, our health are all bound up inescapably with the 
economic status, the cultural standards, and the health of the 
Negroes. 


Offhand, as Virginius Dabney suggests, one might conclude 
from “the Negro’s augmented political influence in the North, and 
his concomitantly greater power in the councils of the Federal 
Government—a fact that has been reflected in greater fairness 
toward the race in the Federal courts” that the Southern Negro’s 
case is better than it was forty years ago. “Such rulings as those 
which stipulate that Negroes can no longer be excluded systemati- 
cally from juries,” continues Dabney, “that they cannot be taxed as 
other citizens are taxed and then be given vastly inferior educa- 
tional apparatus [recently a Federal court in Dallas decided that the 
Dallas School Board should pay equal salaries to white and colored 
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teachers of like qualifications and experience], or be charged the 
same railway fare as the whites only to be shoved into a dingy, 
cinder-bestrewn coach, with no dining or pullman facilities, naturally 
have seemed to indicate a substantial and continued improvement 
in the status of the Southern Negro.” But, except for recent and 
perhaps temporary improvement due to the Federal requirement that 
holders of defense contracts make no discrimination among workers 
because of creed, race, color, or national origin, there is doubt that 
the general well-being of the Negro has improved. Dabney quotes 
Jonathan Daniels, the well-known Southern editor and author: 


Sometimes it seems to me that the Negro in America is worse off 
today than he was forty years ago. It has seemed almost that every 
time the Negro won a legal right he lost an economic chance. We 
have more Negro Ph.D.’s, but the colored people have been squeezed 
out of the skilled trades. The result is that the Negro has to be a 
Ph.D. or a ditch-digger with tragically few steps in between. The 
fire has gone out of both hate and affection. There are fewer lynch- 
ings, but also, I fear, fewer warm human contacts between the races. 
We have lost—perhaps escaped from—the old master-slave relation- 
ship, but we have not established any substitute satisfactory to either 
race. 


Hal Steed is of like opinion with Dabney and Daniels: 


In our discussions Nisbet and Eunice were agreed that the racial 
problem was no nearer a solution today than it ever has been. In 
many respects it is more acute. Increasing industrialism is creating 
competition between white and black laborers, a condition not exist- 
ing a few years ago. The situation of the exceptional Negro has 
improved, but that of the rank and file is growing more precarious. 


[When hard times followed upon the lush twenties], a struggle 
for survival began among the former plow hands and ditch-diggers. 
Improved machinery heightened it; one steam shovel could do the 
work of a hundred drudges. Southern white pride was no longer 
riled when manual work was offered. The Ku Klux Klan and other 
sadist organizations threatened white employers with a trade boy- 
cott if their black workers were not replaced by whites. 


In the old days in Atlanta you were taken to your hotel room 
by a black bellboy. Now the son or grandson of a white cropper does 
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that for you. Then obsequious darkies waited on you in restaurants, 
now white waitresses not long from the farms take your orders. 
Elevator operators, with a few exceptions, notably in the depart- 
ment stores, are now all white. There is only one Negro barber 
shop in Atlanta catering to white trade; there used to be several. 
Negro truck-drivers are being replaced by whites; juries will not 
believe the testimony of black drivers in suits growing out of acci- 
dents. ... 

The trained or skilled Negro worker is no better off than the 
common laborer. His technical schools do not encourage him to take 
engineering courses. Automobile plants North and South are manned 
by whites; the blacks are used only as porters and cleaners. In the 
filling stations the mechanics are whites, the helpers colored. Textile 
mills are operated exclusively by whites. The Negro fireman man- 
ages to hold on with the railroads, but the unions have excluded 
him. In a recent Labor Day parade in Atlanta the only Negro union 
in the procession was composed of plasterers and concrete workers. 
When you consider that labor competition is even stronger outside 
of the South, you wonder what the future can hold for the Negro 
anywhere in the United States. 


We may thank our national stars that at least our minorities 
speak our own language and desire the same privileges and satis- 
factions as our majorities. We may find hope too in the fact that 
the old fear of Negro supremacy is being relegated to limbo now 
that there is no longer a Southern state with a Negro majority. 
Although a few Southern demagogues, like Senator Cotton Ed 
Smith of South Carolina, who is roughly handled by John A. Rice, 
his nephew, and ex-Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, revive 
the issue of white supremacy in closely contested elections where 
they appeal to the worst elements of the electorate, one can always 
hope that their kind will pass and others with less hate and fear and 
more statesmanship will represent the South in the council halls of 
the nation. 


Health: Every few weeks the Dallas health department reports 
another death from pellagra here, indicating that even a city as 
modern and as healthful as this is not free from the ailment that 
often is called the starvation disease because it results from mal- 
nutrition. Pellagra, which caused 697 Texas deaths a year in a recent 
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five-year average, is especially common in rural East Texas. It is 
a disabling disease that often affects the mind and sometimes leads 
to insanity. ... 


Pellagra will not attack those who consume plenty of milk 
daily, plus some fresh, lean meat and fresh vegetables, especially 
green ones. Tomatoes are especially valuable. Eggs, wholewheat 
bread, and fresh fruits are useful, and brewer’s yeast may be used 
by those who do not have access to enough fresh food. 


So editorializes the Dallas News, always a proponent of social 
responsibility for health. McWilliams says that “In 1933 Texas 
reported 530 deaths from typhoid fever, 601 from diphtheria, and 
645 from pellagra—all grossly inexcusable at the present time. The 
United States Public Health Service as early as 1915 was deeply 
concerned over the tubercular rate in Texas.”’ Also, McWilliams 
credits Pare Lorentz with testifying in Washington on March 24, 
1941, that outbreaks of amoebic dysentery and even leprosy have 
occurred in the South. Stetson Kennedy points out that United 
States Surgeon-General Thomas Parran announced in 1941 that 
63,000 of the first million selectees and volunteers for the Army had 
syphilis or gonorrhea. ‘“One-fourth of the Negro men had syphilis. 
As was the case in World War I, the incidence of venereal disease 
was highest among the men from Florida.” That tuberculosis and 
syphilis are found particularly among the migrant workers who 
pick fruits and berries and pick, sort, and pack vegetables should 
bring the matter home to the “good people’ of the South. “The 
syphilis death rate in Palm Beach County [Florida],” says Mc- 
Williams, “is several times greater than that for ihe country as a 
whole, and twice the state average (which, incidentally, is the high- 
est in the nation).’’ Dabney too quotes figures : 


United States Surgeon-General Thomas Parran estimates that 
the annual economic loss to the South from malaria alone is $500,- 
000,000. ... Operators of textile mills in the South say that their 
output is one-third less than it should be, solely because of malaria. 
Many Southerners are wholly unaware of this, and they also are 
hugging the comfortable delusion that hookworm was eradicated 
from the South some decades ago by Dr. Charles W. Stiles, with 
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the aid of funds provided by John D. Rockefeller. The work of 
Stiles was, indeed, monumental, and in 1926 the International Health 
Board was able to announce that “hookworm disease has almost 
disappeared from the United States.” Yet about a decade later, 
Alabama completed a statewide intestinal parasite survey and found 
that in certain counties, from 60 to 70 per cent of the school chil- 
dren were infected. . . . So the rural South still contains many 
anaemic-looking, inert, shiftless, mentally sluggish citizens, some of 
whom even eat clay, dirt, or charcoal, and all of whom have been 
written down as hopelessly unambitious and worthless, when simple 
medical treatment to rid their bodies of the parasite responsible for 
their condition would soon make them whole both physically and 
mentally. Another health problem which confronts the region re- 
volves about pellagra, which is due to deficiencies in the diet. The 
death rate from this malady is eight times as high in the South as 
in the rest of the country. 


The sorry health conditions in the South are due to three causes 
—the low economic level of great masses of our population, the lack 
of adequate education regarding diet and crops other than cotton, 
and the insufficiency of our medical service, particularly of the pre- 
ventive public health service type. Much is said in these books about 
the economic situation of the South, and Hal Steed, an accountant, 
includes a summary in balance sheet form of the National Emer- 
gency Council Report on Economic Conditions in the South (1939). 
But because of the present boom in income and regularity of em- 
ployment, I have not considered economics here. Education regard- 
ing diet and crops is a slow process, with which, let us hope, some 
progress is being made, though migrant labor and tenants who move 
frequently seem to get little education and little encouragement to 
keep cows and chickens and to grow fresh vegetables. As for public 
health service, here is what McWilliams says of Texas: “So far as 
public health is concerned, Texas spends slightly less than 314 cents 
per person per year: approximately the same amount that it spends 
for the protection of the health of cattle, sheep, goats, mules, pigs, 
and horses—as much for a pig as a person.” Present consideration 
is being given to proposals for cutting the appropriation for the 
Texas Public Health Service. 
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Within the last few years I have been horrified by the fact that 
some of our best students in college and some of our best recent 
graduates have been stricken with tuberculosis. It is tragic to realize 
that germ diseases can be prevented or at least reduced to a very 
low incidence rate and then to figure the loss to society in bringing 
these young men and young women into the world, fitting them for 
service through costly education, and now in taking care of them 
since they have been stricken. Germs, we must learn, are not respec- 
ters of persons. Disease forces upon us the recognition of our com- 
mon humanity. 


Few Southerners are consciously or deliberately activated by 
selfish motives. In times of stress, we place the interest of our coun- 
try above our own. We are at the moment engaged in winning a 
war. But when the war is over we want to live in freedom and 
dignity. We believe that life in the South can be made healthier, 
more attractive, more rewarding. By philosophy and religion we are 
perfectionists. The great South of the future will arrive, not as the 
falling of manna from the heavens, but as the result of human 
resourcefulness, imagination, and daring—the “essential ingredients 
of the South which must arise after Western civilization has been 
cleansed of the swastika’s dark shadow.” 
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The Colt 


By Wallace Stegner 


happen. It was spring, and the opening of the roads, that took 

his father out of town. It was spring that clogged the river with 
floodwater and ice pans, sent the dogs racing in wild aimless packs, 
ripped the railroad bridge out and scattered it down the river for 
exuberant townspeople to fish out piecemeal. It was spring that drove 
the whole town to the river bank with pikepoles and coffee pots 
and boxes of sandwiches for an impromptu picnic, lifting their sober 
responsibilities out of them and making them whoop blessings on 
the C.P.R. for a winter’s firewood. Nothing might have gone wrong 
except for the coming of spring. Some of the neighbors might have 
noticed and let them know; Bruce might not have forgotten; his 
mother might have remembered and sent him out again after dark. 


T WAS THE SWIFT COMING OF SPRING that let things 


But the spring came, and the ice went out, and that night Bruce 
went to bed drunk and exhausted with excitement. In the restless 
sleep just before waking he dreamed of wolves and wild hunts, but 
when he awoke finally he realized that he had not been dreaming the 
noise. The window, wide open for the first time in months, let in 
a shivery draught of fresh, damp air, and he heard the faint yelping 
far down in the bend of the river. 

He dressed and went downstairs, crowding his bottom into the 
warm oven, not because he was cold but because it had been a ritual 
for so long that not even the sight of the sun outside could convince 
him it wasn’t necessary. The dogs were still yapping; he heard them 
through the open door. 

“What’s the matter with all the pooches?” he said. “Where’s 
Spot?” 
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“He’s out with them,” his mother said. ““They’ve probably got a 
porcupine treed. Dogs go crazy in the spring.” 

“Tt’s dog days they go crazy.” 

“They go crazy in the spring, too.” She hummed a little as she 
set the table. “You’d better go feed the horses. Breakfast won’t be 
for ten minutes. And see if Daisy is all right.” 

Bruce stood perfectly still in the middle of the kitchen. “Oh my 
gosh!” he said. “I left Daisy picketed out all night!” 

His mother’s head jerked around. “Where?” 

“Down in the bend.” 

“Where those dogs are?” 

“Yes,” he said, sick and afraid. “Maybe she’s had her colt.” 

“She shouldn’t for two or three days,” his mother said. But just 
looking at her he knew that it might be bad, that there was some- 
thing to be afraid of. In another moment they were both out the 
door, both running. 

But it couldn’t be Daisy they were barking at, he thought as he 
raced around Chance’s barn. He’d picketed her higher up, not clear 
down in the U where the dogs were. His eyes swept the brown, wet, 
close-cropped meadow, the edge of the brush where the river ran 
close under the north bench. The mare wasn’t there! He opened his 
mouth and half turned, running, to shout at his mother coming 
behind him, and then sprinted for the deep curve of the bend. 

As soon as he rounded the little clump of brush that fringed the 
cutbank behind Chance’s he saw them. The mare stood planted, a bay 
spot against the gray brush, and in front of her, on the ground, was 
another smaller spot. Six or eight dogs were leaping around, bark- 


ing, sitting. Even at that distance he recognized Spot and the Chap- 
mans’ airdale. 


He shouted and pumped on. At a gravelly patch he stooped and 
clawed and straightened, still running, with a handful of pebbles. In 
one pausing, straddling, aiming motion he let fly a rock at the dis- 
tant pack. It fell far short, but they turned their heads, sat on their 
haunches and let out defiant short barks. Their tongues lolled as if 
they had run far. 
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Bruce yelled and threw again, one eye on the dogs and the other 
on the chestnut colt in front of the mare’s feet. The mare’s ears 
were back, and as he ran Bruce saw the colt’s head bob up and 
down. It was all right then. The colt was alive. He slowed and came 
up quietly. Never move fast or speak loud around an animal, Pa said. 

The colt struggled again, raised its head with white eyeballs 
rolling, spraddled its white-stockinged legs and tried to stand. “Easy, 
boy,” Brue said. “Take it easy, old fella.” His mother arrived, get- 
ting her breath, her hair half down, and he turned to her gleefully. 
“It’s all right, Ma. They didn’t hurt anything. Isn’t he a beauty, 
Ma?” 

He stroked Daisy’s nose. She was heaving, her ears pricking 
forward and back; her flanks were lathered, and she trembled. Pat- 
ting her gently, he watched the colt, sitting now like a dog on its 
haunches, and his happiness that nothing had really been hurt bub- 
bled out of him. ‘‘Lookit, Ma,” he said. ““He’s got four white socks. 
Can I call him Socks, Ma? He sure is a nice colt, isn’t he? Aren’t 
you, Socks, old boy?’ He reached down to touch the chestnut’s 
forelock, and the colt struggled, pulling away. 


Then Bruce saw his mother’s face. It was quiet, too quiet. She 
hadn’t answered a word to all his jabber. Instead she knelt down, 
about ten feet from the squatting colt, and stared at it. The boy’s 
eyes followed hers. There was something funny about.... 


“Ma!” he said. “‘What’s the matter with its front feet?” 


He left Daisy’s head and came around, staring. The colt’s 
pasterns looked bent—were bent, so that they flattened clear to the 
ground under its weight. Frightened by Bruce’s movement, the 
chestnut flopped and floundered to its feet, pressing close to its 
mother. As it walked, Bruce saw, flat on its fetlocks, its hooves 
sticking out in front like a movie comedian’s too-large shoes. 


Bruce’s mother pressed her lips together, shaking her head. She 
moved so gently that she got her hand on the colt’s poll, and he 
bobbed against the pleasant scratching. ‘““You poor broken-legged 
thing,” she said with tears in her eyes. “You poor little friendly 
ruined thing!” 
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Still quietly, she turned toward the dogs, and for the first time 
in his life Bruce heard her curse. Quietly, almost in a whisper, she 
cursed them as they sat with hanging tongues just out of reach. 
“God damn you,” she said. “God damn your wild hearts, chasing a 
mother and a poor little colt.” 


To Bruce, standing with trembling lip, she said, “Go get Jim 
Enich. Tell him to bring a wagon. And don’t cry. It’s not your 
fault.” 


His mouth tightened, a sob jerked in his chest. He bit his lip 
and drew his face down tight to keep from crying, but his eyes filled 
and ran over. 


“Tt is too my fault!” he said, and turned and ran. 


Later, as they came in the wagon up along the cutbank, the colt 
tied down in the wagon box with his head sometimes lifting, some- 
times bumping on the boards, the mare trotting after with chuckling 
vibrations of solicitude in her throat, Bruce leaned far over and 
tried to touch the colt’s haunch. “Gee whiz!” he said. “Poor old 
Socks.” 


His mother’s arm was around him, keeping him from leaning 
over too far. He didn’t watch where they were until he heard his 
mother say in surprise and relief, “Why, there’s Pa!” 


Instantly he was terrified. He had forgotten and left Daisy 
staked out all night. It was his fault, the whole thing. He slid back 
into the seat and crouched between Enich and his mother, watching 
from that narrow space like a gopher from its hole. He saw the 
Ford against the barn and his father’s big body leaning into it 
pulling out gunny sacks and straw. There was mud all over the car, 
mud on his father’s pants. He crouched deeper into his crevice and 
watched his father’s face while his mother was telling what had 
happened. 

Then Pa and Jim Enich lifted and slid the colt down to the 
ground, and Pa stooped to feel its fetlocks. His face was still, red 
from windburn, and his big square hands were muddy. After a long 
examination he straightened up. 
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“‘Would’ve been a nice colt,” he said. “Damn a pack of mangy 
mongrels, anyway.” He brushed his pants and looked at Bruce’s 
mother. ‘How come Daisy was out?” 

“T told Brucie to take her out. The barn seems so cramped for 
her, and I thought it would do her good to stretch her legs. And 
then the ice went out, and the bridge with it, and there was a lot of 
excitement. .. .”” She spoke very fast, and in her voice Bruce heard 
the echo of his own fear and guilt. She was trying to protect him, 
but in his mind he knew he was to blame. 

“I didn’t mean to leave her out, Pa,” he said. His voice squeaked, 
and he swallowed. “I was going to bring her in before supper, only 
when the bridge... .” 

His father’s somber eyes rested on him, and he stopped. But his 
father didn’t fly into a rage. He just seemed tired. He looked at the 
colt and then at Enich. “Total loss?” he said. 

Enich had a leathery, withered face, with two deep creases from 
beside his nose to the corner of his mouth. A brown mole hid in the 
left one, and it emerged and disappeared as he chewed a dry grass 
stem. ‘‘Hide,” he said. 

Bruce closed his dry mouth, swallowed. “Pa!” he said. “It won’t 
have to be shot, will it?” 

“What else can you do with it?” his father said. “A crippled 
horse is no good. It’s just plain mercy to shoot it.” 

“Give it to me, Pa. I’ll keep it lying down and heal it up.” 

“Yeah,” his father said, without sarcasm and without mirth. 
“You could keep it lying down about one hour.” 

Bruce’s mother came up next to him, as if the two of them were 
standing against the others. “Jim,” she said quickly, “isn’t there 
some kind of brace you could put on it? I remember my dad had a 
horse once that broke a leg below the knee, and he saved it that way.” 

“Not much chance,” Enich said. “Both legs, like that.” He 
plucked a weed and stripped the dry branches from the stalk. “You 
can’t make a horse understand he has to keep still.” 

“But wouldn’t it be worth trying?” she said. “Children’s bones 
heal so fast, I should think a colt’s would to.” 
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“TI don’t know. There’s an outside chance, maybe.” 

“Bo,” she said to her husband, “why don’t we try it? It seems 
such a shame, a lovely colt like that.” 

“IT know it’s a shame!” he said. “I don’t like shooting colts any 
better than you do. But I never saw a broken-legged colt get well. 
It’d just be a lot of worry and trouble, and then you’d have to shoct 
it finally anyway.” 

“Please,” she said. She nodded at him slightly, and then the eyes 
of both were on Bruce. He felt the tears coming up again, and 
turned to grope for the colt’s ears. It tried to struggle to its feet, 
and Enich put his foot on its neck. The mare chuckled anxiously. 

“How much this hobble brace kind of thing cost?” the father 
said finally. Bruce turned again, his mouth open with hope. 

“Two-three dollars, is all,” Enich said. 

“You think it’s got a chance?” 

“One in a thousand, maybe.” 

“All right. Let’s go see MacDonald.” 

“Oh, good!” Bruce’s mother said, and put her arm around him 
tight. 

“I don’t know whether it’s good or not,” the father said. “We 
might wish we never did it.” To Bruce he said, “It’s your responsi- 
bility. You got to take complete care of it.” 

“T will!” Bruce said. He took his hand out of his pocket and 
rubbed below his eye with his knuckles. “I’ll take care of it every 
day.” 

Big with contrition and shame and gratitude and the sudden 
sense of immense responsibility, he watched his father and Enich 
start for the house to get a tape measure. When they were thirty 
feet away he said loudly, “Thanks, Pa. Thanks an awful lot.” 

His father half-turned, said something to Enich. Bruce stooped 
to stroke the colt, looked at his mother, started to laugh and felt it 
turn horribly into a sob. When he turned away so that his mother 
wouldn’t notice he saw his dog Spot looking inquiringly around the 
corner of the barn. Spot took three or four tentative steps and 
paused, wagging his tail. Very slowly (never speak loud or move 
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fast around an animal) the boy bent and found a good-sized stone. 
He straightened casually, brought his arm back, and threw with all 
his might. The rock caught Spot squarely in the ribs. He yiped, 
tucked his tail, and scuttled around the barn, and Bruce chased him, 
throwing clods and stones and gravel, yelling, “Get out! Go on, get 
out of here or I'll kick you apart. Get out! Go on!” 


So all that spring, while the world dried in the sun and the 
willows emerged from the floodwater and the mud left by the 
freshet hardened and caked among their roots, and the grass of the 
meadow greened and the river brush grew misty with tiny leaves 
and the dandelions spread yellow along the flats, Bruce tended his 
colt. While the other boys roamed the bench hills with .22’s looking 
for gophers or rabbits or sage hens, he anxiously superintended the 
colt’s nursing and watched it learn to nibble the grass. While his 
gang built a darkly secret hide-out in the deep brush beyond Haz- 
ards’, he was currying and brushing and trimming the chestnut 
mane. When packs of boys ran hare and hounds through the town 
and around the river’s slow bends, he perched on the front porch 
with his slingshot and a can full of small round stones, waiting for 
stray dogs to appear. He waged a holy war on the dogs until they 
learned to detour widely around his house, and he never did com- 
pletely forgive his own dog, Spot. His whole life was wrapped up 
in the hobbled, leg-ironed chestnut colt with the slow-motion lung- 
ing walk and the affectionate nibbling lips. 


Every week or so Enich, who was now working out of town at 
the Half Diamond Bar, rode in and stopped. Always, with that 
expressionless quiet that was terrible to the boy, he stood and looked . 
the colt over, bent to feel pastern and fetlock, stood back to watch 
the plunging walk when the boy held out a handful of grass. His 
expression said nothing; whatever he thought was hidden back of 
his leathery face as the dark mole was hidden in the crease beside 
his mouth. Bruce found himself watching that mole sometimes, as if 
revelation might lie there. But when he pressed Enich to tell him, 
when he said, “He’s getting better, isn’t he? He walks better, doesn’t 
he, Mr. Enich? His ankles don’t bend so much, do they?” the 
wrangler gave him little encouragement. 
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“Let him be a while. He’s growin’, sure enough. Maybe give 
him another month.” 

May passed. The river was slow and clear agair, and some of 
the boys were already swimming. School was almost over. And still 
Bruce paid attention to nothing but Socks. He willed so strongly 
that the colt should get well that he grew furious even at Daisy 
when she sometimes wouldn’t let the colt suck as much as he wanted. 
He took a butcher knife and cut the long tender grass in the fence 
corners, where Socks could not reach, and fed it to his pet by the 
handful. He trained him to nuzzle for sugar-lumps in his pockets. 
And back in his mind was a fear: in the middle of June they would 
be going out to the homestead again, and if Socks weren’t well by 
that time he might not be able to go. 

“Pa,” he said, a week before they planned to leave. “How much 
of a load are we going to have, going out to the homestead ?” 

“T don’t know, wagon-full, I suppose. Why?” 

“I just wondered.” He ran his fingers in a walking motion along 
the round edge of the dining table, and strayed into the other room. 
If they had a wagon load, then there was no way Socks could be 
loaded in and taken along. And he couldn’t walk thirty miles. He’d 
get left behind before they got up on the bench, hobbling along like 
the little crippled boy in the Pied Piper, and they’d look back and 
see him trying to run, trying to keep up. 

That picture was so painful that he cried over it in bed that 
night. But in the morning he dared to ask his father if they couldn’t 
take Socks along to the farm. His father turned on him eyes as 
sober as Jim Enich’s, and when he spoke it was with a kind of tired 
impatience. ““How can he go? He couldn’t walk it.” 

“But I want him to go, Pa!” 

“Brucie,” his mother said, “don’t get your hopes up. You know 
we'd do it if we could, if it was possible.” 

“But Ma... .” 

His father said, “What you want us to do, haul a broken-legged 
colt thirty miles?” 

“He'd be well by the end of the summer, and he could walk 
back.” 
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“Look,” his father said. “Why can’t you make up your mind 
to it? He isn’t getting well. He isn’t going to get well.” 

“He is too getting well!” Bruce shouted. He half stood up at the 
table, and his father looked at his mother and shrugged. 

“Please, Bo,” she said. 

“Well, he’s got to make up his mind to it sometime,” he said. 

Jim Enich’s wagon pulled up on Saturday morning, and Bruce 
was out the door before his father could rise from his chair. “Hi, 
Mr. Enich,” he said. 

“Hello, Bub. How’s your pony?” 

“He’s fine,” Bruce said. “I think he’s got a lot better since you 
saw him last.” 

“Uh-huh.” Enich wrapped the lines around the whipstock and 
climbed down. “Tell me you’re leaving next week.” 

“Ves,” Bruce said. “Socks is in the back.” 

When they got into the back yard Bruce’s father was there with 
his hands behind his back, studying the colt as it hobbled around. 
He looked at Enich. “What do you think?” he said. “The kid here 
thinks his colt can walk out to the homestead.” 

“Uh-huh,” Enich said. ‘Well, I wouldn’t say that.” He inspected 
the chestnut, scratched between his ears. Socks bobbed, and snuffed 
at his pockets. “Kid’s made quite a pet of him.” 

Bruce’s father grunted. ““That’s just the damned trouble.” 

“T didn’t think he could walk out,” Bruce said. “I thought we 
could take him in the wagon, and then he’d be well enough to walk 
back in in the fall.” 

“Uh,” Enich said. “Let’s take his braces off for a minute.” 

He unbuckled the triple straps on each leg, pulled the braces off, 
and stood back. The colt stood almost as flat on his fetlocks as he 
had the morning he was born. Even Bruce, watching with his whole 
mind tight and apprehensive, could see that. Enich shook his head. 

“You see, Bruce?” his father said. “It’s too bad, but he isn’t 
getting better. You’ll have to make up your mind. ...” 

“He will get better though!” Bruce said. “It just takes a long 
time, is all.’”” He looked at his father’s face, at Enich’s, and neither 
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one had any hope in it. But when Bruce opened his mouth to say 
something else his father’s eyebrows drew down in sudden, un- 
accountable anger, and his hand made an impatient sawing motion 
in the air. 

“We shouldn’t have tried this in the first place,” he said. “It just 
tangles everything up.” He patted his coat pockets, felt in his vest. 
“Run in and get me a couple cigars.” 

Bruce hesitated, his eyes on Enich. “Run!” his father said 
harshly. 

Reluctantly he released the colt’s halter rope and started for the 
house. At the door he looked back, and his father and Enich were 
talking together, so low that their words didn’t carry to where he 
stood. He saw his father shake his head, and Enich bend to pluck a 
grass stem. They were both against him, they both were sure Socks 
would never get well. Well, he would! There was some way. 

He found the cigars, came out, watched them both light up. 
Disappointment was a sickness in him, and mixed with the disap- 
pointment was a question. When he could stand their silence no 
more, he burst out with it. “But what are we going to do? He’s got 
to have some place to stay.” 

“Look, kiddo.”’ His father sat down on a sawhorse and took him 
by the arm. His face was serious and his voice gentle. ““We can’t 
take him out there. He isn’t well enough to walk, and we can’t haul 
him. So Jim here has offered to buy him. He’ll give you three dollars 
for him, and when you come back, if you want, you might be able 
to buy him back. That is if he’s well. It'll be better to leave him with 
Jim.” 

“Well .. .” Bruce studied the mole on Enich’s cheek. “Can you 
get him better by fall, Mr. Enich?” 

“I wouldn’t expect it,” Enich said. “He ain’t got much of a 
show.” 

“If anybody can get him better, Jim can,’ his father said. 
‘““How’s that deal sound to you?” 

“Maybe when I come back he’ll be all off his braces and running 
around like a house afire,’’ Bruce said. “Maybe next time I see him 
I can ride him.” The mole disappeared as Enich tongued his cigar. 
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“Well, all right then,’’ Bruce said, bothered by their stony-eyed 
silence. ““But I sure hate to leave you behind, Socks, old boy.” 

“It’s the best way all around,” his father said. He talked fast, as 
if he were in a hurry. “Can you take him along now?” 

“Oh, gee!” Bruce said. “Today?” 

“Come on,” his father said. ‘“Let’s get it over with.” 

Bruce stood by while they trussed the colt and hoisted him into 
the wagon box, and when Jim climbed in he cried out, “Hey, we 
forgot to put his hobbles back on.” Jim and his father looked at 
each other. His father shrugged. “All right,” he said, and started 
putting the braces back on the trussed front legs. “He might hurt 
himself if they weren’t on,’”’ Bruce said. He leaned over the endgate 
stroking the white blazed face, and as the wagon pulled away he 
stood with tears in his eyes and the three dollars in his hand, watch- 
ing the terrified straining of the colt’s neck, the bony head raised 
above the endgate and one white eye rolling. 


Five days later, in the sun-slanting, dew-wet spring morning, 
they stood for the last time that summer on the front porch, the 
loaded wagon against the front fence. The father tossed the key in 
his hand and kicked the doorjamb. “Well, goodbye, Old Paint,” he 
said. “See you in the fall.” 


As they went to the wagon Bruce sang loudly, 


Goodbye, Old Paint, I’m leavin’ Cheyenne, 
I’m leavin’ Cheyenne, I’m goin’ to Montana, 
Goodbye, Old Paint, I’m leavin’ Cheyenne. 


“Turn it off,” his father said. “You want to wake up the whole 
town?” He boosted Bruce into the back end, where he squirmed and 
wiggled his way neck-deep into the luggage. His mother, turning 
to see how he was settled, laughed at him. “You look like a baby 
owl in a nest,” she said. 

His father turned and winked at him. “Open your mouth and 
Ili drop in a mouse.” 
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It was good to be leaving; the thought of the homestead was 
exciting. If he could have taken Socks along it would have been 
perfect, but he had to admit, looking around at the jammed wagon 
box, that there sure wasn’t any room for him. He continued to sing 
softly as they rocked out into the road and turned east toward Mac- 
Kenna’s house, where they were leaving the keys. 


At the low, slough-like spot that had become the town’s dump 
ground the road split, leaving the dump like an island in the middle. 
The boy sniffed at the old familiar smells of rust and tar-paper and 
ashes and refuse. He had collected a lot of old iron and tea lead 
and bottles and broken machinery and clocks, and once a perfectly 
good amberheaded cane, in that old dumpground. His father turned 
up the right fork, and as they passed the central part of the dump 
the wind, coming in from the northeast, brought a rotten, unbear- 
able stench across them. 


“Pee-you!” his mother said, and held her nose. Bruce echoed her. 


“Pee-you! Pee-you-willy!”” He clamped his nose shut and pretended 
to fall dead. 


“Guess I better get to windward of that coming back,” said his 
father. 


They woke MacKenna up and left the key and started back. The 
things they passed were very sharp and clear to the boy. He was 
seeing them for the last time all summer. He noticed things he had 
never noticed so clearly before: how the hills came down into the 
river from the north like three folds in a blanket, how the stovepipe 
on the Chinaman’s shack east of town had a little conical hat on it. 
He chanted at the things he saw. “Goodbye, old Chinaman. Good- 
bye, old Frenchman River. Goodbye, old Dumpground, goodbye.” 


“Hold your noses,” his father said. He eased the wagon into the 
other fork around the dump. “Somebody sure dumped something 
rotten.” 

He stared ahead, bending a little, and Bruce heard him swear. 
He slapped the reins on the team till they trotted. “What?” the 
mother said. Bruce, half rising to see what caused the speed, saw her 
lips go flat over her teeth, and a look on her face like the woman he 
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had seen in the traveling dentist’s chair, when the dentist dug a 
living nerve out of her tooth and then got down on his knees to 
hunt for it, and she sat there half raised in her seat, her face lifted. 

“For gosh sakes,” he said. And then he saw. 

He screamed at them. “Ma, it’s Socks! Stop, Pa! It’s Socks!” 

His father drove grimly ahead, not turning, not speaking, and 
his mother shook her head without looking around. He screamed 
again, but neither of them turned. And when he dug down into 
the load, burrowing in and shaking with long smothered sobs, 
they still said nothing. 

So they left town, and as they wound up the dugway to the 
south bench there was not a word among them except his father’s 
low, “For Christ sakes, I thought he was going to take it out of 
town.” None of them looked back at the view they had always 
admired, the flat river bottom green with spring, its village snug- 
gled in the loops of river. Bruce’s eyes, pressed against the coats 
and blankets under him until his sight was a red haze, could still 
see through it the bloated, skinned body of the colt, the chestnut 
hair left a little way above the hooves, the iron braces still on the 
broken front legs. 








Browning's Pauline 


Comes to Texas 
By Fannie Ratchford 


by Edmund Kean’s acting of Richard III, wrote a long and 

somewhat morbid poem which he called Pauline. It was not his 
first, though he was not yet twenty-one years of age: “‘ ‘Vixi Annos’ 
—I was twenty years old,” just the age of his hero, he remarked in 
a letter regarding it. 

Eight years earlier, a lad of twelve, he had made up from his 
accumulated verse a would-be volume entitled /ncondita—servile 
imitations of Byron, he later characterized the group. That was the 
year that Byron died, when another boyish poet, Alfred Tennyson, 
carved on a stone his wail of grief, ““Byron is dead.” Failing in his 
effort to find a publisher, Robert Browning destroyed his manu- 
script, and Jncondita would have been forgotten, had not a friend 
copied it to show the Reverend William Johnson Fox, editor of The 
Monthly Repository. Fox thought that, though the verses promised 
a bright future for their young author, they were not good enough 
to print in his magazine, showing “‘too great splendour of language 
and too little wealth of thought.” Browning, regaining possession 
of this copy of his youthful manuscript many years later, destroyed 
it, leaving Pauline the earliest extant product of his genius. 

Pauline had little in common with /ncondita, for the boy, in grow- 
ing up, had transferred his poetic allegiance from Byron to Shelley, 
and Pauline was in part, at least, autobiographical. Its inspiration, 
according to a statement credited to Browning himself, was the 
friend who had interested herself in his earlier manuscript, the 
gifted young musician Eliza Flower, who wrote the music for her 
sister’s immortal hymn, “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” They led the 
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|» in 1832 a London youth named Robert Browning, moved 
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singing in the Reverend Fox’s chapel at South Place. Of singular, 
delicate beauty, gifted and gay in spirit, it is not to be wondered that 
Miss Flower, though nine years his senior, strongly attracted the 
youth who at the mature age of thirty-two eloped with another 
poetess eight years older than himself. 

Young Browning’s family read Pauline and admired it, as—pre- 
sumably—they did all his creations. An aunt, Mrs. Silverthorne, set 
her seal of approval in the words, “I hear, Robert, that you have 
written a poem; here is the money to print it.”” The sum she gave 
him was £30, out of which he paid a printing bill of £26.6.0 and 
used the remainder for advertising. 

The poem went to press in January, 1833, and in March the 
author had about one hundred printed copies in his possession. An 
ugly large duodecimo it was, of 71 pages in drab board binding, 
with white paper-label: “Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession. 
London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, 1833.” 

The absence of Robert Browning’s name from the title-page, in- 
dicates that he desired to keep the book anonymous, but Miss Flower 
revealed its authorship to the Reverend Mr. Fox, who reviewed it in 
The Monthly Repository, more warmly and fully, perhaps—giving it 
ten pages—for knowing the identity of the sender, who described 
himself in the letter of transmission merely as “an oddish sort of 
boy.” Allan Cunningham, too, wrote a favorable review, unsigned, 
for The Athenaeum, then in its infancy. Fox passed on one of the 
twelve copies Browning sent him to his friend and helper, John 
Stuart Mill, as yet unknown to fame. Mill offered to review it for 
Tait’s Magazine, only to find that the preceding number of that 
organ had dismissed the poem with one line as “a piece of pure 
bewilderment.” Mill’s copy came back to Browning, through Fox, 
crowded with critical annotations and remarks that made a deep 
impression on the youth and helped to set the tone of his subsequent 
work. A copy, probably another of Fox’s twelve, found its way to 
John Forster, who treasured it so long as he lived, and at his death 
left it, with his great library, to the South Kensington Museum. 

It would be interesting indeed to know how many copies of 
Pauline went into circulation and the names of their possessors. 
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Approximately a dozen are recorded as extant. Browning is quoted 
as saying that not a single copy was sold. If Mr. T. J. Wise’s 
identification of handwriting is to be trusted, a copy found its way 
to Edward Fitzgerald, who passed it on to a friend with the inscrip- 
tion, “Kathleen from her affectionate E. F.”” Dante Gabriel Rosetti, 
years later, wrote Browning, then living in Florence, that he had 
come upon the poem in the British Museum Reading Room and 
liked it so well that he copied it out by hand. 

One copy, it is now evident, was marked by Fate for a destiny 
which would have sounded strange to Browning’s ears, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, for Texas as a state had not yet been conceived in 
the minds of its founders, and even as a colony in the Mexican 
wilderness it was all but unheard of in England. The odyssey of 
this copy from press to its permanent home in Austin, Texas, ex- 
tending through one hundred and ten years, is a classic of book 
collecting. 

Whatever may have been the youthful Browning’s immediate dis- 
appointment at the failure of his poem to find favor with the reading 
public, it was not long before he saw the justice of its rejection, and 
would willingly have blotted Pauline out of existence and memory. 
It is said that he burned the undistributed remainder, and through 
the rest of his life continued the work of destruction upon every 
copy that came within his reach—with two exceptions, one being 
the copy destined for Texas, the last that he sent out. 


Mr. Wise is authority for the story of how the poet, dining one 
night in the home of his friend James Dykes Campbell, remarked 
to his host, as he walked about the library, “I see you have every- 
thing of mine.” 


“No, not everything,” Campbell retorted, “I lack Pauline.” 

Browning answered that recently in clearing an old trunk he had 
found two copies, fresh and new, just as they came from the printer. 
One he had put aside for his son, the other must complete Camp- 
bell’s set. Promptly it arrived with the inscription on the flyleaf, 
“J. Dykes Campbell, Esq. from his obliged and grateful friend 
Robert Browning, 12 Warwick Cresent, 6 March, ’86.” 
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The gift, at this late date, represented a considerable monetary, 
as well as sentimental value, for when Browning stated that no copy 
of Pauline was sold, he meant that none was sold by himself or his 
agent. The Browning vogue of the 1880’s, fostered and implemented 
by the Browning Society, created such an eager demand for his 
several publications in First Editions, that by 1886 Pauline enjoyed 
high rank as a book collector’s prize. So rare it was and so much 
was it coveted, that the Browning Society in that year found a 
ready sale for a facsimile reprint. 


Apparently at that date no copy of the original was to be found 
among the devout, for the Introduction to the reprint thanks the 
author for the use of his. Two years later the supervisor of this 
reprint, Mr. Wise, obtained a copy of the First Edition, paying for 
it the then amazingly high sum of £22.10.0. Browning, when Mr. 
Wise presented the book for his blessing in the form of an auto- 
graph inscription, wrote in mixed wonder, amusement, and disgust : 


I see with much interest this little book, the original publication 
of which could hardly have cost more than has been expended on a 
single copy by its munificent proprietor and my friend—Mr. Wise. 
Feb. 12, ’88. Robert Browning. 


By the turn of the century the price which so astonished Brown- 
ing had come to appear enviably low. In 1896 the Crampton copy 
with its pages cropped, but bearing Browning’s note, sold for £145, 
and four years later a copy with a small hole in one leaf brought 
£120. In the same year Mr. Wise, just beginning to buy books for 
Mr. John Henry Wrenn of Chicago, warned his friend that he could 
not hope to get a copy under “three figures.’’ He continued : 


If this [Pauline] should prove to be really a fine copy it will 
bring a long price. Browning is, as you say, not everybody’s author, 
but he is one of the “safest” to buy, & there are quite enough buyers 
about to keep his scarcer books up to their value. He is not “‘fashion- 
able”, & the booksellers do not “run” him as they run Kipling & 
Stevenson. The reason for this is a very simple one. The extant 
copies of such of Browning’s books as are rare are so few that it is 
not worth the while of the speculative booksellers to boom them, for 
once they had sold the copy in hand they would get no more to sell! 
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His efforts to secure Pauline for Mr. Wrenn in the auction room 
were modified by the secret hope of buying privately the Dykes 
Campbell copy, as he confesses in a later paragraph: 


I think this “Pauline” will bring well over £100.0.0 but I will 
only plan a price of £75. on it for you. If by any chance you should 
get it at this price you may be happy,—but I don’t for a moment 
think you will; though of course a “fluke” is always possible in the 
sale room. 


The reason why I do not put a higher limit is this, that I think 
I may be able to get you a beautiful copy in boards with fully signed 
autograph inscription for something like this figure. The copy in 
question is the one Robert Browning gave to my old friend Dykes 
Campbell, one of the truest friends I ever had, & one of the cleverest 
bibliographers ever born. It is in the possession of his widow. After 
Campbell’s death 3 or 4 years ago his ordinary books were sold at 
Sotheby’s. But Mrs. Campbell retained some of the most interesting 
volumes which for one reason or other she valued . . . amongst them 
... Pauline.” 


From this date on, for more than four years, Mr. Wise’s letters 
cry a warm but elusive trail—Fate was working toward the exe- 
cution of its decree! On January 12, 1901, Wise reported that he 
has seen Mrs. Campbell, but had failed to persuade her to part with 
her inscribed copy of Pauline, for which she cherished deep senti- 
mental attachment. He did not take her refusal as final, however, and 
in May he wrote, apropos of two Shelley items he was trying to 
buy from Mr. R. A. Potts, “I feel quite sure that before long I 
shall ‘land’ for you not ‘Pauline’ only, but the 2 Shelley books as 
well... Mrs. Campbell is traveling in North France.” 


With that message the book dropped out of Mr. Wise’s letters 
for two years, until May, 1903, when he wrote, “TI still regard Mrs. 
Dykes Campbell’s copy of Pauline as yours. When next she visits 
England I shall have a go at her for it. She now resides permanently 
in Normandy.” 


Mrs. Campbell came to England soon, within the month. The 
interview with her was discouraging. 
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Mrs. Campbell has come to L’don on a short visit, & I have had 
another try to get for you your “Pauline.” But, after all, I fear it 
is not to be yours: it is now being handed to Mr. Hodge. You will 
remember that long ago, when first I tried to get this book for you, 
I offered £100. for it. I have now raised my offer to £150., but 
without avail. Mrs. Campbell asserts that for herself personally she 
would much rather pass the book into the hands of a friend, & that 
£150. would be quite a satisfactory price in her sight; but she is 
entirely in the hands of her trustee, and he insists upon the book, if 
sold at all, being offered at auction. I shall, unless I hear from you 
to the contrary, give Mr. Hodge a commission of £150. for the 
book, but I fear there is no chance of your getting it at this price. 
I fear it will go to £250. quite. At the same time it is not a book that 
I should feel justified in advising you to go to a tall price for. It is 
a rare book, truly, but not rare enough to warrant going to extremes 
over. There are about ten copies of it in private hands. Besides this, 
I have myself found three of the known copies, and I very far from 
despair of finding still a fourth. The 3 copies that I myself have 
found are now in the hands of myself, Slater, & Forman. All 3 are 
in boards, & they cost respectively £21.10.0, £63.0.0, & £45.0.0. If 
you wish to go beyond £150, please advise me of your wish, but I 
do not recommend you to do so. 


A few days later Mr. Wise wrote more hopefully : 


It is by no means certain that you will not get the ‘Pauline’ from 
Mrs. Campbell after all!...This morning Mr. Potts... informed 
me that the ‘Pauline’ is still in Mrs. Campbell’s hands. ... The re- 
port is that Mrs. Campbell said that she ‘would never consent to 
these particular books, which were so personal to her dead husband, 
being exposed for sale in the Auction Room; and that if her trustee 
would not permit her to part with them privately, so as to be assured 
that they passed into friendly hands, she would not allow them to 
pass out of her hands at all.... On the other hand, her trustee says 
that he is bound to see that all property, when disposed of, is dis- 
posed of to the best monetary advantage. ... Tomorrow I will look 
in at Sotheby’s to ascertain for certain whether or not the ‘Pauline’ 
is there. 


The book was not at Sotheby’s when Mr. Wise looked in, but 
before the end of the year it had gone to the block. In December 
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Mr. Wise heard from Mrs. Campbell herself that she was settling 
permanently in Switzerland, and that all her books including Pauline 
had gone to Sotheby’s. “So that horrid Mr. White has got his way,” 
Mr. Wise reported. 


Then, in June following, came the auction room battle. Mr. Wise 
gave a commission for £150, with small hope of success, for his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Herbert Butler, had marked the book for his 
own, and Mr. Butler, according to Mr. Wise, usually meant what 
he said; moreover, Mr. Butler was a man of ample means, not to be 
frightened at “tall prices.” Wise wrote Mr. Wrenn on June 1: 


Acting as I would for myself, I shall make no attempt to com- 
pete upon your behalf. I shall just put a limit of £150 upon the 
book on the ‘off chance’, and then leave it alone. To run it up to 
£400, as one might perhaps do, would only serve to enhance the 
price when the next chance to secure one privately occurs, and I 
have had so much luck in finding copy after copy of this book that 
I am by no means pessimistic regarding the chance of my finding 
another ! 


For weeks Mr. Wise tried to draw from Mr. Butler the limit he 
had set on the book, but the best he got was the vague forecast that 
it would probably bring £300. Mr. Wise did not think it would go 
so high, and when he saw the little volume at Sotheby’s, its charms 
smote him anew, so that he raised his bid to £180 on Mr. Wrenn’s 
behalf, but to no avail. On June 13 he reported sadly and finally 
that the prize went to Maggs for £325, which long remained the 
record price, for “this copy was unique,” being in its original boards, 
fresh and new, and having Browning’s inscription to Dykes Camp- 
bell. 


Fate, it appeared, had defeated its own decree. 


Whether or not Maggs bought the book on commission does not 
appear, but it passed immediately into the possession of Mr. Wrenn’s 
fellow townsman, Mr. John A. Spoor, of Chicago. A year later Mr. 
Wise wrote: 
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Should you meet your friend Mr. Spoor, you can tell him that 
last evening, during our drive, we passed No. 40 West Hill, and I 
raised my hat to the old house—the house in which his copy of 
“Pauline” for many years found a home; and in which many, many 
times I had the book in my hands! 


In the meanwhile, between 1833—the year Pauline saw the light 
of print—and 1886, when Browning inscribed his last presentation 
copy to J. Dykes Campbell, Texas had grown in power and prestige 
as a state, even as Browning had grown in power and popularity as 
a poet. The handful of Anglo-Americans in a vast wilderness, re- 
belling against Mexico had established their independence and main- 
tained it through ten years as a sovereign republic. In the year that 
Robert Browning eloped with Elizabeth Barrett, Texas joined the 
United States of America, and in the year that Mrs. Browning died, 
Texas withdrew from the Union to join the Confederacy. War and 
reconstruction in Texas parallel Browning’s years of grief and loneli- 
ness. By 1880, Browning, adjusted to his widowed state, was at the 
height of his social and literary popularity, and Texas, catching her 
second breath, was entering a long period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

Three years before Browning inscribed Pauline for Dykes Camp- 
bell, the University of Texas opened its doors, pledged by its 
founders to become an institution of “first class.” 


Mr. Wrenn died in 1911, and Texas’ stake in the Dykes Camp- 
bell Pauline became apparent when, a few years later, his library 
came to the University—still lacking Pauline. Neither did the 
George A. Aitken Library which joined the Wrenn two years later 
bring a copy, nor the Stark Library—rich in Browning—that fol- 
lowed it. 

But the game was not played out. Fate had not yet showed her 
hand! And the University of Texas—in the words of an English 
commentator, “‘was full of honourable ambition.” 

In the year of the Stark gift, 1926, Mr. Spoor died in Chicago, 
leaving his books to be sold at auction when his trustees should 
judge the time right. Here was the chance, thought a few hopeful 
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Texans, to acquire the book Mr. Wrenn had missed, the only title 
lacking in a full set of Browning First Editions. Hope sank to the 
vanishing point, however, when, in 1929, the Jerome Kern copy— 
not an inscribed one—sold for $16,000. Nor was the prospect ma- 
terially brightened when a dealer offered the phenomenal bargain 
of an inscribed copy for $12,000. 

Announcement, early in April, 1938, that the Spoor books were 
to be sold near the end of the month caught Texas unprepared ; but 
patriotic energy and resourcefulness worked the miracle of provid- 
ing money for the purchase of a half dozen volumes needed to fill 
gaps in notable collections of Byron, Shelley, Lamb and Tennyson. 
Pauline, of course, was high on the list—the very copy Mr. Wrenn 
had so long tried to buy—and Texas planned to pay for it, if neces- 
sary, four times the sum at which he lost it.to Mr. Spoor. 

On Monday before the Spoor sale was to open on Wednesday, one 
of Austin’s business men, an energetic friend of the University, 
called a meeting of the Austin Clearing House. Within ten minutes, 
the American National Bank—founded by Major George W. Little- 
field, donor of the Wrenn Library—had agreed to advance, with- 
out interest, $25,000 to purchase as many as it would of the needed 
Spoor books, a note for this sum to be guaranteed by twelve Austin 
business and professional men. The books thus purchased would 
remain in the vault of the American National Bank until the Uni- 
versity was ready to pay the note. 

Dr. R. H. Griffith, chosen as purchasing agent, flew to New 
York on the last plane to arrive before the sale opened. 

By a fortunate turn for Texas—Fate working to its own end— 
the first session of the sale lagged, and Pauline was secured for 
$3,900, two and one-half times the price Mr. Spoor gave for it 
thirty-five years earlier, yet less than one-fourth of the sum paid 
for the Kern copy in 1929—and the Spoor copy, now the Texas copy, 
contained Browning’s signed presentation inscription and a letter 
from Sarah Flower inserted. 

Two years passed before a legislative appropriation paid the 
American National note and transferred the eight precious little 
volumes from the bank vault to their places on the shelves of the 
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Rare Book Rooms of the University of Texas Library. Here 
Pauline, heading the now complete series of Browning First Edi- 
tions, finds companionship with other volumes whose inscriptions 
show they went directly from the author to his friends: Para 
celsus, Bells and Pomegranates, Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, 
and Dramatic Idyls tell how they made the voyage to New Zealand 
to greet Browning’s friend “Waring’”—Alfred Domett—himself a 
poet as well as colonial statesman; Pacchiarotto and La Saisaz bear 
friendly good wishes to Algernon Charles Swinburne; while W. C. 
Macready’s inscriptions in a second copy of Paracelsus associates 
Browning most interestingly with two great stage personalities: 
“Euphemia Fanny Haworth from her friend W. C. Macready,” to 
which Browning himself added: “How the author wishes he had 
presented this book to Miss Haworth.” 


Other volumes, too, on the same shelves are warm with Brown- 
ing’s touch, such as the proof sheets of Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country with his correction; a miscellaneous collection of proof 
sheets containing parts of “Pippa Passes,” “James Lee,’ “A Lover’s 
Quarrel,” ‘““Any Wife to Any Husband,” “The Last Ride Together,” 
“Waring,” “In a Gondola,” “Transcendentalism,” “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” “A Legend of Pornic,” “Dis Aliter Visum,” “Old Pictures 
in Florence,” “Abt Vogler,” “Prospice,” etc., together with Brown- 
ing’s autograph manuscript of Preface, dated London, March 21, 
1865 ; and a large foolscap sheet, wholly in his own hand, suggest- 
ing to his son dramatic scenes worthy to be painted. 


Right proudly Pauline fills the place of honor, and one can 
imagine Browning speaking in pleased surprise as he reads the 
Texas shelves, his wondering eyes resting on the little drab-board 
volume he sent to complete his friend’s collection, “I see that you 
have everything of mine.” 








Manhattan Spring 


By Aubrey Burns 


I 


They are seeding Trinity Churchyard, moving the stones; 
Lifting the crumbling slabs from the crumbled bones. 


How deep is the grave if shrieking wheels plunge deeper 
On shining rails beneath the eternal sleeper? 


It is like death how the living disappear 
Down out of daylight into mortal shade— 
Like resurrection how they rise up here 

In swarms out of the catacombed arcade. 


There are so many of us 

we have no one to talk to; 

but we can chew gum in the subway, 
and read the car cards, 

or the headlines over a shoulder. 


II 


Spring met them swarming into Liberty Street 

From the subway mouth. Already Spring’s foreknowing 
Had touched their garments and their eyes. Their feet 
Whispered along the stones, reluctantly going 

To the elevators. 


Spring is a gold refrain; 
The yellow sun bursts out of a moving mist, 
And gilds the grimy buildings and a black train 
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Crawling along high girders. Morning has kissed 
The fragile bridges hanging above the river: 
Now sunlight fingers at the window-sills. 

A taxi-driver and a policeman shiver 

By a florist’s window full of daffodils. 


My son Joe, he make the fire. 
My son Joe, he fix for you. 
My son Joe, he not get up... . 
My son Joe, he not come home. 


Yesterday sap trickled from a broken branch 
And dripped on the windshield of a taxicab. 

It bled like a fresh wound that would not stanch, 
And stuck to the slick glass like a new scab. 


III 
Do not watch over the skyline for Spring: 
It is within. It is the throb in the wing, 
The ache in the frozen ground. Its breath is the haze 
That hangs about these pinnacles and spires 
And makes them slim as girls in filmy grays 
Dreaming of Spring, and of Spring’s new desires. 
Even in steel and stone, in brick and tile, 
In concrete stacking windows pane on pane, 
Some spirit seems to lift the lyric pile 
And rise like sap in birches after rain. 


We'll shoot up Fifth Avenue and catch the park, 
or whip out to Jones Beach for a taste of Nature. 
They've got clean grates there, and slot-machines: 
put in a dime and out comes a sack of charcoal. 


IV 
It is surely Spring: children and crocuses struggle 
Out of the bulb, and the bare shoots show. Small boys 
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Thumbing their noses at death, offhandedly juggle 

Rides on the street-car bumpers. They know the joys 

Of street ball and of fires on vacant lots. 

O Spring, you come welcome to moppets with naked legs 
Gathering by the ashcans in shrill clots. 

They will jump rope like birds fluttering on eggs: 

“Hot pepper” and “high water” are theirs, 

And the Springs to come. Through cluttered alleys they run 
Taunting the boys and putting on fine airs. 

But other Springs will catch them one by one. 


When Mary Smith poised on the cornice, 
swaying uncertainly, policemen hurried 

to snatch her back, but she jumped in time. 
The crowds gaped at the turning body 

and winced at the thud. A man with a hose 
tried to flush off the sidewalk. 


V 


O Island, river-ringed ; deep-harbored city 

Where the ships anchor: Tyre once knew your teeming. 
Rome, ruling the world with tyrant’s pity, 

Mingled the world’s pain with the world’s dreaming. 
Venice too was a magnet-city where men 

And rich goods from the earth’s ends met. 

O Island, bauble-bought, here stands again 

A usurer queen, much in the world’s debt! 


O City built on rock bare to the bone! 

Stones underfoot, stones balancing in air 
Precarious among clouds, like a stone stair— 
Even the earth under your ground is stone. 
There is no room here—no room for graves, 
No room for memories or place for grief, 

No time for mourning. O City of slaves 
Bound to the rock: weep, for the Spring is brief. 








A Confederate Soldier's 
Diary 


Vicksburg in 1863 


Birmingham, Alabama, about 1830. He was educated at 
Auburn, Alabama, and in 1851 married Mary Candice Thomp- 
son. For several years he practiced dentistry in Garlandsville, Missts- 
sippi; later he taught school. As soon as war broke out he joined the 
Confederate army. He endured the entire siege at Vicksburg, and 
after its surrender was paroled; he died soon after he arrived home. 


Joi WEST SMITH, the writer of this diary, was born in 


The diary was written in pencil on the light blue foolscap paper 
that was in vogue during the 1860’s and 1870's. It is quite legible, 
although a few pages have decomposed or have been mutilated. 


The manuscript was recently found among papers in an old 
dresser drawer by Mr. D. M. Murph of Dallas, a nephew of the 
diarist. Mrs. E. L. Murph of Oklahoma City, sister-in-law of James 
West Smith, has furnished what information is known concerning 
the manuscript and its author. The Review is indebted to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Staples for securing the document for publication, and to 
Professor Harrison A. Trexler of Southern Methodist University 
for reading and verifying the narrative. 


The diary has been reproduced, orthographic errors and all, 


almost as it was written. A few passages, overly repetitious, have 
been omitted. 


In Trenches near Vicksburg, May 29th, 1863. Had I known 
when we came into the Entrenchments, that our stay would have 
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been so protracted, and that circumstances would have afforded as 
favorable opportunity for writing, as it does, I would have kept 
notes of the proceedings of the engagement. But not having the 
remotest idea but that something more definite would have occur- 
red ere this, and still less, that one occupying the position I do 
in the Army, would have an opportunity of sketching those occur- 
rences, prevented me from taking notes as I otherwise would have 
done, had I been apprised of these facts. 

As our situation is not very active, and as it affords a tolerable 
opportunity for writing, I therefore propose this morning, the 
Twelfth day of the Engagement, commencing at our evacuation 
of Haynes Bluff, and noting such events as have transpired within 
the bounds of my own personal knowledge, nothing else being 
admitted. Thus commencing at the eleventh hour, it should not 
therefore be expected that I give replete delineation of the numer- 
ous events as I might, had I kept daily notes. 

*Twas Sunday, the 17th inst. [of May] about Noon, when 
lying in my tent reading my Bible that the order came, “Pack 
up your knap-sacks and be ready to move at a moment’s notice.” 
I instantly obeyed the order. This done, a second came, “Cook up 
what rations you have immediately.” This second was dispatched 
in “double quick,” and most of the boys were anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of a third, which was “Fall in Co. H.” Soon we 
did fall in with our equipage complete, when our Lieutenant, 
at the head of the Company, commanded “Right Face—Forward 
March.” Off we sprang with a quick step and cheerful hearts, but 
most of the boys had very heavy knap-sacks. 

Our Regiment was in line and ready to move about twilight. 
Major Wier, then in command, gave us a thrilling little speech, 
which seemed to nerve the boys very much. At its close, we re- 
sponded with a “Hoorah,” and the command was again given 
“Right Face—Forward March,” and we bid adieu to Haynes Bluff. 
Many little amusing sayings were indulged in during our night’s 
march, which tended much to enliven our spirits. I had my valise 
so arranged as to carry it in the style of a knap-sack. “I follow 
the man with the Mess Chest on his back,” says one just behind 
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me. Another says, “Smith has got his trunk on his back.” Before 
morning I really thought there was some truth in the boys’ re- 
marks, for my valise, though appearing very light at the start, 
seemed like a Mess Chest well packed before morning; I certainly 
never was so wearied before. 

Monday morning, the 18th, day broke just as we reached the 
suburbs of Vicksburg, after having traveled all night, and only 
coming a distance of fifteen miles. Through town we passed, and 
I suppose about eight o’clock we reached the trenches about two 
miles east of Vicksburg where ‘we rested, slept, and refreshed our- 
selves generally. About three, our permanent position in the en- 
trenchments was assigned to us. At four o’clock it was announced 
that the enemy was within a mile and a half of us, and advanc- 
ing. Soon our Cavalry was driven in. Now I hear the firing of the 
skirmishers as they approach. They advance to within three hun- 
dred yards of our fortifications, and keep up a brisk fire with our 
pickets. At five o’clock, a battery is planted by the enemy about 
three furlongs from us and to our left, which opens a rapid fire 
upon our batteries. We now begin to realize that the Battle is 
rapidly approaching. 

I cast an eye at the boys and see a smile play across the fea- 
tures of every one, yet in them is prominent a determination that 
bids defiance to the enemy. Guns are freshly capped, and every man 
at his post. Firing with the skirmishers continues. Their batteries 
are constantly firing upon ours, trying, I suppose, to dismount 
them. As night approaches, firing gradually ceases on both sides. 
Being exceedingly wearied, after partaking of biscuit, bacon, and 
beef, we spread down our blankets and sleep. 

Tuesday, the 19th, at three o’clock A. M., I was aroused by 
rapid firing on our left, which we afterwards learned occurred 
between the enemy’s pickets and those of the 36th Miss. Regt., 
the former making an effort to drive in our pickets, but failed. 
Instantly we were aroused, and at our post. Pickets were thrown 
out in front of our Company. My name was called, with two others, 
and soon we were at our post. Firing was kept up, more on our 
left than in front of our own post. In compliance with a request 
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of Lieut. English, I aroused him at first appearance of day, when 
I was released from my post. After an hour or so’s sleep, I awoke 
and found a brisk fire was going on between the pickets, which 
continued during the forenoon. An order from General Pemberton 
passed the lines requesting the Troops to be calm, to take deliberate 
aim, and not allowing us to fire until the enemy approached suffi- 
ciently near for us to be sure of execution. Being apprised we 
were going into battle, I took out my Bible and read it with peculiar 
interest, especially 91st Psalm, and felt that I could claim the 
promise therein contained. Indeed I was both spiritually and phy- 
sically strengthened, and believed I could go into battle without a 
dread as to the consequences. Was determined to discharge my duty 
both to my God and country, as best I knew how. 

About Noon, cannonading commenced along our lines by the 
enemy. Skirmishing also gradually, but rapidly, increased. About 
three o'clock, the enemy in column approached within sight, and 
for the first time I got a glimpse of their Battle Flag. They were 
mostly at our left, and entirely out of our gunshot. Our artillery, 
heretofore silent, began to play on them most admirably, and with 
happy effect. “Attention” passed down our lines, and instantly 
every man was at his post. 

They now appear in front of us, but as they are full two hun- 
dred yards, we are not allowed to shoot. They advance. At the 
command, ‘Fire,’ deliberately did we pour the shot into them. 
Scarcely had we discharged our guns, when a second column ap- 
peared some fifty paces behind the first. One more round of well- 
directed shot threw the first into confusion; then a few rounds for 
the second column, and they were driven back. Repeatedly did they 
fire upon us, but without effect. They rallied and made a second 
effort to charge us, but were again repulsed. .. . 

Heavy cannonading is now going on along our entire lines; 
’tis one incessant roar of cannon and musketry. Now the battle is 
raging terrifically. Their front rallied under cover of a little hill, 
and succeeded in planting their Flag upon its brow; after falling 
back a few paces, secreted themselves, where they remained the 
entire evening. The second column again rallied, and came yelling 
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and charging, yet unceasingly and deliberately did we pour the 
shot into them, which soon convinced them of their danger and 
they ran like Yankees generally do under such circumstances. 

Having entirely checked their advance in front of us, our Com- 
pany, in connection with one other from our Regt. was ordered 
to reinforce the 38th Miss. Regt. immediately on our left. When 
we reached them, reinforcements having come in from another 
quarter, we were ordered back. Terrifically does the Battle yet 
rage both on our extreme right and left. Soon, however, the 
enemy are completely routed and the Battle abates. Yet enough 
remain concealed on the field to afford the boys occasional shots 
during the evening. 

The Battle is now over and the victory on our side is com- 
plete. Night comes on and the firing entirely subsides. The scat- 
tering few of the enemy, we hear retiring under cover of night. 
I must speak of the composure that prevailed throughout our 
entire Company. “I never saw boys so cool in my life,” said our 
Lieutenant to me, in the midst of the engagement. News reaches us 
of the success of our engagement; the boys seem encouraged and 
are very cheerful. Not one of our Company is the least harmed 
by the enemy. Supper eaten, pickets are thrown out, and again we 
sleep. . . . In the engagement today, I took twenty-one shots with 
an Enafield [sic] rifle, but as to what execution was done, I am 
unable to say. 

Wednesday, the 20th. Everything apparently calm this morn- 
ing. Sharpshooting, however, commences on both sides and con- 
tinues through the day. Preparation is now made on our side for 
a general engagement, which we expected every hour; but the dose 
we gave them yesterday was not yet done operating, and they 
care not so soon to renew the attack. . . . I took ten shots at the 
enemy today. Our boys remain cool and cheerful; when not sleep- 
ing, reading, or shooting, employ their time in jesting, telling 
anecdotes. Supper is eaten, pickets thrown out, and soon we are 
wafted away by the soft breezes of slumber. 

Thursday the 21st, all hands are astir betimes; we thought 
certainly the enemy would renew the attack today. An order now 
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sent around by Col. Holland not allowing us to even sharp-shoot, 
unless the enemy approach very near, and we are sure of a fatal shot. 
This deprives us of much of the amusement of the preceding day, 
for be assured we boys all enjoy sharp-shooting exceedingly. Now 
and then their batteries turn loose at us, but without execution. 
We lie low in the ditches, while the enemy keep regularly sharp- 
shooting us. Their balls sometimes cut very closely, but no harm 
is done. Sometimes, when the Bluecoats show themselves, notwith- 
standing we have orders to the contrary, the temptation is so great, 
the boys will send a shot at them; in this way, I got three during 
the day. 


As night approaches their shelling increases, however, the storm 
soon passes over when one of our boys, (Ben Loper) hollowed 
[sic] to them to “Quit shooting and let’s talk it over friendly.” 
Still they shoot, but still Loper remonstrates. Finally they listened 
to him and a general exchange of words ensued. From them we 
learned that Illinois Troop faced us; they learned the 37th Miss. 
faced them. Night now approaches and again we indulge in a 
little beef and bread, and after throwing out pickets, we are soon 
senseless to all that surrounds us. 


Friday the 22nd [May] found us astir quite early. Pickets 
report the enemy kept moving about during the night making 
considerable noise, and seemed in many places to be planting 
batteries. When light appeared we found they had succeeded in 
erecting batteries on almost every suitable eminence. We also ascer- 
tained that the enemy had for the last two nights cut ditches from 
two to four hundred yards from us, along their entire lines, which 
served their sharp-shooters as breastworks. . . . As the day passes, 
their sharp-shooting increases while their cannon play on our bat- 
teries all morning. At twelve o'clock their cannonading rapidly 
increases. About two, it is evident that they intend to make a gen- 
eral attack. Every gun is examined and put in proper order, every 
man is at his post. We hear heavy musketry on both sides, while 
their cannons send forth deafening peals without abatement. Indeed 
it is now One incessant roar of cannon and musketry. 
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“Just look at the rascals on that hill,” says one of our boys, 
(pointing to the left). 

I look, and the whole woods seem alive with them, as they 
advance on our lines. I look to the right and I see them advanc- 
ing. The engagement is now general on both sides. “Look how they 
run,’ says Terry of our Company; I look and see them running 
after the fashion of Tuesday last. They stop and rally—now they 
come again. Our batteries play on them most admirably; their 
charge is not only impeded by our musketry, but they are thrown 
into confusion—retreat in “double quick.” Soon they again rally 
and come yelling—again they are repulsed. They make as many as 
five desperate efforts to charge our batteries on the left, and are 
as often repulsed. Seven o’clock and the musketry almost ceases 
on the left, yet it continues on the right; soon, however, it abates 
and the day is ours. Sharp-shooting continues but mostly on our 
side. The enemy’s batteries now seem to become furious at the 
loss of the day. Indeed, they remind me of a scared dog, that runs 
like a “blue streak” until he gets out of danger, then turns round 
and barks as though he would demolish everything that comes in 
contact with him. So it is with their batteries, for their forces are 
now entirely withdrawn and their cannons are belching forth 
deafening peals like claps of thunder, while their shell fall thick 
around us and are bursting almost every moment, and even yet 
we are unharmed. Finally a shell explodes near us, and wounds 
a member of our Company, Mr. Warren, very slightly on the arm; 
no other harm is done us. What a wonderful display of divine 
interposition in our behalf, and how thankful should we feel that 
we have been so far preserved from their fiendish shot. Night 
comes on; their cannonading ceases; news now reaches us of our 
entire success. 

The position our Regiment occupies is such that it would be 
impossible for the enemy to charge us successfully; the fall of 
our Battle-field in our front is decidedly in our favor. This was 
demonstrated to them to their entire satisfaction on Tuesday last. 
Hence, they did not care to give us a second trial in today’s engage- 
ment, yet they appeared as thick as blackbirds on either side of 
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us, but they only afforded the sharp-shooters of our Company 
amusement in the way of occasional targets. We now take a few 
mouthfuls of a very scanty allowance of bread and beef, throw 
out pickets, and.soon all is quiet. None can ever know the extent of 
the gratitude that swells within my own bosom for mercy shown 
us during the hours of extreme danger. Surely the God of battles 
is on our side. How sweet it is to hold communion with him who 
thus delivers us from the hands of the enemies. 

Saturday the 23rd, sharp-shooting salutes my ears. . . . We 
observe that work on the enemy’s batteries and entrenchments has 
progressed wonderfully; sharp-shooting continues throughout the 
day. In mid-afternoon, their cannons become enraged, turn loose 
at us with fury; soon however, a better state of feelings prevail, 
and as night approaches all dies away in stillness. 

Sunday, the 24th. How different are the present surroundings 
from those which should characterize the arrival of so lovely a 
morning. Indeed, it is a beautiful Sabbath and how fondly do I 
recall to memory those precious bygone days when I was privileged 
to sit of a Sabbath morning under my own roof and in the pres- 
ence of those dear ones around whom every tender feeling of my 
heart is wont to entwine, and in common circle, read and meditate 
upon the revealed word of Him who ruleth both heaven and earth. 
What a contrast does the present surroundings present, yet how 
thankful am I that even here almost within the very mouth of the 
enemy’s cannon and while their balls are continually whistling o’re 
me I can calmly take my Bible and read such precious words. . . . 

Little occurs today worth noting, except that the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters are busily engaged, while their cannon give us an occasional 
shell. 

Monday, the 25th. Little occurs in forenoon except a regular 
fire of the sharp-shooters and an occasional shell. Three o’clock, 
and a flag of truce is sent by General Pemberton, requesting the 
enemy to bury their dead, which had lain on the field, both from 
Tuesday and Friday preceding, and their odor had become almost 
insupportable. . . . The flag is accepted, and an armistice of five 
hours is granted. The enemy are now engaged in burying their 
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dead, while a general mixing-up of our boys with the Yankees 
is allowed, a thing that never should have been admitted [sic] 
and must ever lead to disastrous results. They meet half-way 
between our lines, and talk very friendly, exchange coffee for 
tobacco, give some of the boys whiskey, and present us with Yan- 
kee papers of the 15th and 16th inst. One of the 15th fell into 
my hands, acknowledges the defeat of Hooker by Gen. Lee [at 
Chancellorsville, Va., May 1-5]. I did not care to have any con- 
versation with them therefore remained within our lines. The boys 
are, for the first time in eight days, allowed to leave the entrench- 
ments. They call it “recess, 
the enemy gather up the dead bodies in front of us that have lain 
on the Battle-field seven days; the scene is horrible to contem- 
plate, yet is ever the result of War. Eight o’clock P. M., and the 
armistice closes. We now get our day’s ration, but I am so hungry 
I eat mine up. Since we have been in the entrenchments, our day’s 
rations are cooked and sent to us the preceding night; we get a 
“small” pound of bread and a half-pound of beef, which we spin 
out and make do us twenty-four hours. Some are disposed to com- 
plain while others endure it very patiently, and without a murmur. 
Pickets are thrown out and we sleep as though we had never 
dreamed of Battle. 


> 


and are prepared to enjoy it. I watch 


Tuesday, the 26th, I arose quite early. The sharp-shooters open 
a rapid fire upon us; now and then a shell falls. Notwithstanding 
I ate up my rations last night, I am inexpressibly hungry this 
morning. I make up money to buy a barrel of flour for the Com- 
pany. I go to town to purchase it, but can find none for sale; I buy 
three and one-half dozen biscuit, remarkably small—only a mouth- 
ful or so to the biscuit; as I walked the Streets, I would occasion- 
ally eat one. Finally I see some “ginger cakes,” and I buy one 
which cost me $1.50. I return to the entrenchments; on my way. I 
sit down to cool in the shade. I had kept mincing on my “ginger 
cake,” and by this time had entirely devoured it. I now count my 
biscuit and find I have eaten nineteen; I now have only a tolerable 
bait. One would suppose me down with the disease of the man 
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who ate seventeen apple dumplings, and refused to divide the 
eighteenth with his little son. 

While in Town, shells from the enemy’s gun-boats fell very 
near me, yet I am preserved. On returning to the trenches, I found 
the sharp-shooters as busy as ever. Beasley, of our Company, re- 
ceived a flesh wound in the arm. Night closes in, and all is quiet. 

Wednesday, the 27th. Sharp-shooters open on us this morning. 
The enemy shell us also, but as far as I know, without damage. 
At night, McInnis and I visit the 46th Ala. Regt.; we go through 
Town. Mac. is acquainted with Judge Barnette and Rev. Mr. 
Rutherford. Black and dirty as we are, we call on them. They give 
us supper, and we participate very liberally of biscuit, ham, etc. 
After a social hour, we proceed on our journey. After better than 
a mile’s walk, we find the Regiment in quest. Meet with many old 
friends; among them is my cousin, Mr. Strother, from whom I 
learn poor Eb Hardy has been missing since the Port Gibson fight; 
poor fellow, none of us know his fate. After an hour or so, return 
to town. The shelling from the enemy’s gun-boats has been going 
on during the entire night, which afford a beautiful scenery; Mac 
and I stop to contemplate it. The night is very near spent and 
we are exceedingly wearied. 

Thursday, the 28th. We reach town at daybreak. They have 
paroled 112 Yankee prisoners and are now making arrangements 
to send them over the river; we see them over. Make two or three 
efforts to get breakfast, but fail. We apply to a baker and obtain 
a few dozen tea-cakes, which cost us $1.00 per dozen; make our 
breakfast on them. We return to the trenches early. The day passes 
as usual. 

Friday, the 29th. I sleep rather late. The sharp-shooters com- 
mence on us early, continue through the day. About an hour by 
Sun time the enemy’s batteries open a heavy fire; night approaches 
and the storm is over. I devote several hours to writing in this 
small book of ruled paper which I obtained yesterday, being obliged 
to use pencil for lack of ink. Draw rations, throw out pickets, and 
again we slumber. 

Saturday, the 30th. Again the firing of sharp-shooters. Early 
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this morning, Alonzo Davis, of our Company, is wounded in the 
hand. About four P. M. their cannons become enraged, and their 
firing for more than an hour is terrific. We are now under fire 
from two or three batteries; finally it subsides. Peas are now mixed 
with our bread, and its weight is slightly increased; we now get a 
“large” pound; beef the same as usual; a little sugar and a few 
drops of vinegar. Some complain, but I can eat it and still fight 
Yankees. Tonight I am on picket under a beautiful silvery moon. 

Sunday, the 31st. About the time the Crepuscular makes its 
appearance, I am suddenly aroused from sleep by the incessant 
ferine fire of the enemy’s cannon. Streak after streak of shell play 
athwart the Heavens; ’tis one incessant roar of cannon. Notwith- 
standing ’tis but the upheavings and outburstings of a wrangling, 
fiendish enemy, designed for our destruction, yet the scenery is 
beautiful and I arise to contemplate it. On goes the firing, thick 
do their shells fall around us. As day approaches, their anger cools 
and calmness prevails. "Tis now a lovely Sabbath morning, and 
certainly a better salutation is due it... . 

Sharp-shooting is moderate today; now and then a shell falls. 
Little else disturbs the dull monotony; the day is oppressive. We 
have now lain in the entrenchments two weeks without exchanging 
our clothes, or even washing our faces very often. Late this evening 
I go to the spring and take myself through a thorough process of 
ablution. I now feel like a new man. Minie-ball fall thick around 
me, shells explode very near, and the fragments of one cut me 
very closely. Still I am preserved. I return. Our pea-bread and beef 
is issued, I indulge in a few mouthfuls and fall victim to Morpheus. 

Monday, June 1st. Welcome sweet and lovely Summer. May this 
be the season in which King Abe’s Army shall be stabbed in its 
vitals... . Sweet Summer, roll on thy fleeting moments, and bring 
once more welcome and joyous liberty, and may peace and harmony 
reign throughout our beloved country. 

The sharp-shooters seem less desperate today than usual. Toward 
evening the enemy appear rather extravagant with their shells. As 
we are retiring, rapid firing of the sharp-shooters is heard on our 
extreme right, their cannon also open a tolerable brisk fire. We now 
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expect an attack and prepare for it. No further demonstration, 
however, is made. I lie down and am soon asleep. Late at night 
a fire occurred in town, I know nothing of its causes or effects. 


Tuesday, the 2nd. Still we are in the trenches; have been here 
fifteen days, and how worn out we all are, hope a change will soon 
come. But as for myself, I would prefer remaining here a while 
longer, and on half rations, than being subject to Yankee rule; 
let me be a free man or die in freedom’s cause. Let me liberate my 
home from the varlet’s tread, and then and not until then, can I 
return home contented. Sharp-shooting is rather brisk today; now 
and then their batteries give us a shell. 

Wednesday the 3rd is a long and extremely warm day; it passes 
off as usual. 


Thursday, the 4th. Permission is given our Company to leave 
the trenches, for the purpose of washing, sewing, etc. We leave 
very early, go near a mile. Washing is soon dispatched, clean clothes 
are put on and once more the boys look and really feel like white 
men. The transition is so great, we can hardly realize it. We passed 
the day comparatively very pleasantly, we return to the trenches 
after dark. As we have been absent during the day, I am dependent 
upon others as to what transpired in the trenches. They report 
however nothing of interest. 


Friday, the 5th. We are still under the fire of the sharp-shooters, 
and an occasional shell from the batteries, which abates toward 
the middle of the day, and grows more desperate late in the eve- 
ing; but as night approaches all is quiet. 

Saturday, the 6th. Various rumors for several days past have 
been afloat, as regards Gen. Johnson* and others, coming to our 
relief. They are mere Camp rumors, and so far as my knowledge 
extends, without foundation. As to what motive may have prompted 
their circulation, is not for me to conjecture, nor will I even censure 
their advocaters. But have long been satisfied that the effect they 
are producting upon the Army is deleterious in the extreme, and 
their effects will sooner or later be seen and felt in the prolonga- 





*General Albert Sidney Johnston. 
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tion of our national struggle for freedom. I have ever believed 
that much harm is done in the circulation of such vague rumors 
as will, for a while, elate the hopes of our soldiers, and finally 
leave them to wither, without a shadow of a foundation. A brave 
people, determined to be free, should look facts in the face, and 
prepare themselves to nobly and bravely meet them, be the conse- 
quences what they may. As for myself, if the worst has to come, 
let it come, but let me be apprised of it, so that I may nerve myself 
to meet it the more promptly. Then, whether or not we get assist- 
ance, if there be a drop of Confederate blood that courses our 
veins, let us hold our position so long as we can get a mouthful to 
sustain subsistence. To use a home-spun phrase—if finally we have 
to go up, let us go up kicking; I trust this is the feeling of every 
one. Late in the evening, it is reported that the enemy are seen 
crossing to the West side of the River below Town; if this be true, 
we know not what it means. As heretofore, we are under a mod- 
erate fire from the enemy. 

Sunday, the 7th. Early this morning heavy cannonading is heard 
up the River, supposed to be in the direction of Haynes Bluff, 
which continued for more than an hour; where it was, or what it 
meant, is not yet ascertained; there are, however, various rumors 
as regards it, each having his respective opinion. 

My thoughts are much homeward today, and with what fond- 
ness are they wont to entwine around the loved objects there, that 
are so closely connected with me by every tender association. 

The firing from the enemy’s batteries and sharp-shooters is today 
about as usual. 

Monday, the 8th. The enemy are yet very busily engaged in 
planting batteries, and that too, very near our entrenchments, in 
many places. They are now very nearly, or quite as well fortified 
as ourselves, while they must have at least three times the amount 
of artillery. Why some measures have not been taken ere this, 
to arrest the rapidity with which their work has recently prog- 
ressed, I confess is a mystery to me. I am no general, nor is it 
my prerogative to censure those whose duty it is to look after 
these things, yet I feel that in my humble position, I am entitled 
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at least to an opinion, and this opinion I do not hesitate to express 
in a private journal like this. Shall we fold our arms in submissive 
apathy, while the enemy’s preparation for our destruction is rapidly 
going on, and too, without a single struggle on our part? In the 
language of Patrick Henry, “Shall we wait until the enemy have 
us bound hand and foot, before we even fire a gun to arrest their 
preparations?” I fear there is a want of energy and promptness of 
action on the part of those whose duty it is to look after these 
things, or the enemy would not be allowed to erect their batteries 
in so close proximity to our own. I hope that even at this late hour, 
these things will promptly be looked into and arrested. The enemy’s 
cannon play on us tolerable briskly, both in the morning and the 
evening, while their sharp-shooters are also firing upon us, both 
however, without effect. 

Tuesday 9th. We are under a very heavy fire from the sharp- 
shooters this morning, which in fact continues through the day. 
Their cannon also play upon us. Little else occurs more than usual, 
worth noting. 

Wednesday 10th [June]. When I arose this morning I find the 
heavens clothed in watery clouds. It is now evident to all that we 
will have an abundance of rain. Scarcely had we finished break- 
fasting when it began, very gradually at first, but soon however, 
it is raining in perfect torrents. We are now in a ditch four feet 
deep to six feet wide, without a board or even a sign of a shelter 
to turn the rain. My post in the trenches is soon six or eight inches 
in water, | am now entirely wet. Scarcely a dry thread can be found 
on me, and still it rains unceasingly. It is now from two to five 
inches in mud and water all over the trenches. The like of mud 
I may have seen before, but am satisfied was never so completely 
engulfed in it. The sharp-shooters, who opened fire on us this 
morning very briskly, the rain soon coois them down, they remain 
perfectly quiet a greater portion of the day; towards evening, how- 
ever, the rain abates, and their fire increases. Their batteries open 
on us also, but do us no harm. About one o'clock, I left the en- 
trenchments and found a vacant house some quarter of a mile off, 
and built up a fire, where I dried and spent the evening compara- 
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tively very pleasantly. About sunset a tremendous angry cloud arose 
in the Northwest; we now look for a perfect tornado. As I still 
am at the house, I conclude to remain there until after the cloud 
shall have passed over. A few gusts of wind, and the heavens a few 
moments ago so watery, are now partially broken up. It is evident 
that the rain will be much more moderate than it promised a short 
time since. As the storm subsides, I return to the trenches through 
a moderate shower. As everything is so exceedingly wet, I procure 
me a very wide plank of suitable length, to serve me for a bed 
for the night. As I reach the trenches, a pretty brisk shower comes 
up. I seat myself on a board outside of the trenches, throw my 
blanket around my shoulders, set one end of my plank on the 
ground behind me while the other comes over in front about two 
feet, and my plank being so very wide, it afforded me a most ex- 
cellent shelter from the rain, which in the course of half an hour 
or so, passes over. Heaven’s artillery now seems to have turned 
loose, but as it is controlled by our great Preserver, we do not fear 
it, but look on with wonder and admiration, while the incessant 
flash of the vivid lightning plays musingly across the heavens, and 
while the deafening thunder rolls muttering along the distant firma- 
ment. On do the vivid flashes traverse the heavens, and on do I look 
in admiration and wonder. So far as does the light of the great 
luminary, in beauty and splendor, transcend that of the most in- 
significant star that bestuds the celestial vault, so far does the 
grandeur of the present scenery exceed any that could ever be 
afforded by the play of the enemy’s artillery. I am on picket tonight. 
At twelve o’clock I am relieved, and I lie on my plank and sleep 
much more sound than I use to on a feather bed. 

Thursday 11th. Though not raining this morning, yet it is 
very cloudy, and from the immense quantity of rain that fell yes- 
terday, our trenches are exceedingly muddy and unpleasant. About 
nine o’clock the Sun comes out and everything dries off very rap- 
idly. The sharp-shooters fire upon us today more desperately than 
usual. Some balls cut us very closely, but none are harmed. Towards 
night, the enemy open a very heavy fire upon our batteries to the 
right; I learn they damaged it very much. It is now night, and 
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Crumpton and Loper, of our Company, commence a conversation 
with the enemy about two hundred yards in front of us, which is 
continued for more than an hour. Finally Loper proposes to meet 
them half-way, without arms, and upon the honor of a soldier, not 
to molest each other, and place in their hands a letter which they 
promise to convey off for him. The arrangement was made and 
they meet, and Loper reports they indulged in hearty shake hands, 
After having spent some ten or fifteen minutes in, he says, very 
social conversation, their pleasure was suddenly interfered with 
by the unexpected appearance of a Yankee Lieutenant, and some 
two or three soldiers with their arms. When they approached, each 
one was very much scared, for each thought that their respective 
enemy had betrayed them. Loper asked ‘““Who comes there?” The 
Yankee Lieutenant responded “A friend, you shan’t be hurt.”’ They 
came up, and also shook hands very warmly. Loper reports they 
spent a few minutes very pleasantly, when the Lieutenant remarked 
that it was against orders for them to converse. Each returns to 
his respective post, without either one’s having given the other 
any news of consequence, but with a promise to meet again tomor- 
row night. Tonight our Company is divided into three reliefs, and 
one has to remain up during the night. I was on picket last night, 
but nothwithstanding had to take my turn again. I, in connection 
with five or six others, set up some two hours, which closed about 
twelve o'clock, and I slept. 

Friday 12th. But not for long, for scarcely had I “got a-going” 
when suddenly I was roused by Sgt. Crumpton, who informs me 
that our Company (H), in connection with Company G, of our 
Regiment, is ordered to reinforce Third Louisiana Regiment to 
our right a half a mile, but the way we had to go to reach them 
could not have been under a mile. Our knap-sacks, haversacks, 
canteens and cartridge-boxes were soon on, and we were off. After 
winding our way over the hills and through the gullies for near an 
hour, we finally reached our destination. A temporary post is as- 
signed us, and we all tumble down promiscuously on the ground, 
but get very little sleep, a thing I at least, very much need, but 
soon their cannon opens on a battery a few paces to our right, and 
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very much disturbs our slumbers. About Sun-up, the enemy opened 
on a parapet near us with a ten-inch Columbian; almost every shot 
takes an effect. Their shells explode and throws the dirt all over 
us. Some fragments of their shell fall around us. Their cannons 
play on us more rapidly this morning than usual. Minie-balls are 
constantly whistling o’er us; some cut us very closely. Sharp-shoot- 
ing and cannonading continues during the entire day. Our present 
situation is rather more exposed to the enemy’s fire than usual, 
however none of our Company are hurt. We have been expecting 
to be relieved tonight and return to our position in the trenches. 
But as night approaches we are informed that we will not be re- 
lieved, but will have to lie in the parapet where the enemy’s cannon 
have been playing during the day. As dark approaches, we take our 
position. It is ordered that the Company be divided into two reliefs, 
the first to take post and remain on until half past ten o'clock, 
when the second relieves us for the night. This is now the fourth 
night I have had to be up, and it is rather a hard struggle for me 
to keep my eyes open. Occasionally they open fire upon the parapet 
with their batteries, but their shot are not so well directed as they 
were during the day. 

Saturday 13th. As day broke we were aroused and returned to 
the position we occupied under the hill yesterday., While I write 
this morning, there is a rapid firing going on with the sharp-shoot- 
ers, and the minie-balls are incessantly whistling o’er us, while the 
enemy’s batteries are throwing shell at the rate of from five to 
ten per minute, which renders the task of note-taking rather in- 
convenient, or at least not so desirable as one would wish. But 
it must be remembered that my notes so far, have been taken 
entirely under fire of the enemy and under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. No other apology shall I attempt to offer for the many 
violations of both orthographical and rhetorical rules, could only 
wish the critic to be forced to write under the same circumstances. 

Sharp-shooting continues through the day without abatement, 
while the rusty-throated cannon of the enemy continue to belch 
forth their fury; they damage our Fort on the Jackson Road con- 
siderably. ’Tis in this Fort that our quarters are now assigned us 
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of a night, and it is this Fort that our Company will have to defend 
in case of an attack. About two hundred yards from this Fort the 
enemy have succeeded in planting a very heavy battery, composed, 
we suppose, of not less than one dozen heavy pieces of artillery, 
and added to it within the last day or so is a thirty-two pound siege 
piece ; tis this latter that damages our Fort so seriously. The enemy 
have for about three weeks, been constructing their battery, and 
for three or four days their energies have been strenuously em- 
ployed in cutting a ditch in fence-worm style, leading from their 
battery to our Fort. This they accomplish by placing bales of cotton 
in front of them, which serves as a protection from our sharp- 
shooters in front of them, while the dirt which they throw out on 
either side protects them from our sharp-shooters on their flank. 
In this way, their ditch has progressed wonderfully within the 
last three or four days, and is now said to be less than thirty yards 
from our Fort. There are various notions as regards the intention 
of the ditch now in progress. Some think it is to undermine the 
Fort and blow it up, others think it is to shield them from a cross- 
fire while they make an attack upon it; perhaps it may be both. 
However, when they shall have advanced a little nearer, we think 
we have a plan in view that will impede its progress. The ditch is 
said to be eight or ten feet wide, we don’t know how deep. We 
now have a mortar planted under the hill, South of the Jackson 
Road, which about night, opens upon the enemy’s battery. They 
reply to it promptly, but of course no harm is done. Again we are 
on duty in the Fort. I am on second relief, therefore am allowed to 
sleep from about nine until one o'clock. 

Sunday 14th. I took my post at one o'clock this morning, was 
very drowsy. About light, we returned to our position under the 
hill, where we spent the day. B. D. and B. Q. Thompson and my- 
self make down our bed together and sleep very sweetly an hour 
or so. The sharp-shooters open on us as usual this morning, while 
their cannon play upon our battery and mortar rather extrav- 
gantly. The day passes about as usual. As night approaches, their 
shelling increases. 

This morning, I got hold of a Vicksburg paper of the 13th. 
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inst. ’Tis the first issued since the middle of May, and is only 
half a sheet printed on wall-paper. Though ’tis a seldom visitor, 
and its dimensions greatly diminished, yet ’tis hailed with solici- 
tude by the soldiery. The Editor is in possession of papers of 3rd, 
6th, and 7th inst. which were handed him by a Courier from Gen. 
Johnson’s Army. These papers report that Gen. Johnson is con- 
centrating a heavy force at Canton, and will come to our relief as 
soon as he can get his Army properly organized. That Gen. Lower- 
ing* has crossed Black River with ten thousand, and will probably 
advance on the enemy via Haynes Bluff. It speaks of the intense 
interest felt for us and the destiny of Vicksburg, from the outside 
world. It assures us that every effort is being made by the Gov- 
ernment for our assistance. It speaks words of encouragement, 
and winds up by eulogizing the braves that have thus nobly de- 
fended the City of Hills, and that ere many Suns have set, we will 
hear the sound of artillery from without, coming to our assistance. 
We hope that such will be the case, for if report be true, our pro- 
visions cannot hold out many days. We are confident of holding our 
position as long as our provisions last. May God hasten the de- 
liverer. 

Today is Sunday and I am exceedingly black and dirty; haven’t 
exchanged clothes since 4th inst. Oh, how much I could enjoy a 
good cleaning up. I read a portion of the New Testament; my 
thoughts are much homeward; I feel that God will protect the 
dear ones there. 


When night approaches, we resume our position as guard in 
the Fort. I am on first relief and set up until twelve o'clock, and 
we are ordered back to our Regiment. Being exceedingly sleepy and 
wornout, I lie down and know nothing else for the night. 

Monday, the 15th. Very heavy cannonading is going on this 
morning. We have mounted a gun on the left of our Regiment, 
which opens on the enemy this morning, but can’t see that it 
effects much. Sharp-shooting is very fierce today. They now begin 
to throw their minie-balls in our trenches, which renders our posi- 





*General Loring. 
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tion uneasy. This is now the 29th day we have been under a regular 
fire. I now record the first loss our Company has sustained. Sam 
Alexander, about four o’clock in the evening, falls victim to the 
fiendish shot of the enemy. I see him as he falls a few feet in 
front of me. Instantly I spring to his relief. Upon examination, I 
find that the shot must prove fatal. I administer to his wants and 
necessities as best I can. How it makes my heart sicken to see the 
pure patriotic blood so freely flow from one of the South’s most 
faithful sons. As I wash the wound, my hands are bathed in the 
warm blood and brains, and my thoughts are exceedingly solemn. 
Who, I ask myself, will be the next of our little Company to be 
sacrificed. My God, is it I? Is it possible that the blood that now 
courses my veins, shall thus ebb and flow, before my country shall 
be freed from the fiendish vandals who thirst for the extermination 
of a people who are actuated by motives as far above those that 
influence and characterize the enemy, as is the soaring Eagle above 
the most insignificant reptile that moves beneath it? ’Tis true I 
would regret to be cut off from those with whom my chiefest desire 
is to spend the remainder of my days, yet I can but say, Thy will 
be done, O Lord, not mine. 

About half an hour by Sun, the breath ceases, and my friend, 
a few hours ago so sprightly, now lies lifeless by my side. I am 
on picket tonight, and I cannot accompany him to his interment. 
The cannon is occasionally heard through the night. About dark, 
W. S. Wedgeworth, of our Company, is very slightly wounded in 
the face. Night closes in and all is quiet. 

Wednesday 17. I hope that a change for the better will soon 
come. I walk out a few moments for recreation. When I return, 
Ben and Quinn (my brothers-in-law) had preserved me a fine dish 
of Collards, which I enjoyed exceedingly, being the first I have 
had access to this Spring. I am on picket tonight. Heavy firing is 
heard on the extreme right of our lines. The sharp-shooters in 
front of us keep up a pretty regular fire through the night. 

Friday 19th. Sharp-shooters open on us this morning. Their 
cannon are furious, and remain so the greater portion of the day. 
1 and Irving go to the Spring and wash, put on clean clothes, and 
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once more feel like white men. If one wishes to be properly pre- 
pared to appreciate clean clothes, let him lie in dirt and mud as 
long as I have, and he will possess a kindred feeling. Surely fashion 
devotees never felt prouder of their apparel than I do of mine at 
present, simply because all I have on is entirely clean. I feel plenty 
good to go to a wedding, and wish I had the chance of it. 

I am on picket tonight again. Came off at twelve o'clock and 
feel very unwell. Lie down to rest, but 

Saturday 20th. Had scarcely gotten to sleep when I awoke, 
suffering the most excruciating pain with the colic. After rolling 
and tumbling a while and receiving no benefit, I go in search of my 
friend, Dr. Bender, who has few drugs, but gives me salts; still I 
am not relieved. I wait awhile, take a very large dose of Mercury 
and salts; still I grow worse and the pain is almost insupportable. 
After suffering most intensely for more than an hour, the medicine 
takes effect, the pain slightly abates, and I get a few minutes’ sleep, 
but only a few; for about half past four o’clock, the enemy opened 
one of the heaviest fires along our entire lines that we have yet been 
subject to. I was not in the trenches, but am informed our boys 
responded promptly, and demonstrated to them that the “braves” 
who have “so nobly defended the City of Hills,” still hold it, in 
bold defiance to the countless hordes now surrounding it. The en- 
gagement lasted until about eight o’clock without abatement. 

I return to the trenches and spend a most disagreeable day, as 
I have a high fever. As usual, we are under a tolerable brisk fire 
from the enemy, which does not abate until night, when I obtain 
permission to fall back in the rear some three hundred yards for 
the purpose of taking medicine to restore my health. I report to 
my friend, Dr. Bender, who now has charge of the sick of our 
Regiment. Am quite sick, but get a tolerable night’s rest. 

Sunday 21st. Am little or no better this morning. The fire from 
the enemy is more moderate today than usual. It is generally sup- 
posed they have withdrawn a portion of their forces, for the pur- 
pose of meeting Gen. Johnson, who we are expecting to come to 
our relief. Whether this opinion is correct, time only will prove. 
In the evening it is reported that Gen. Johnson is within thirty- 
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five miles of us, with from seventy-five to ninety-five thousand 
men, and will probably put his Army in motion in a day or so. 
I can’t say the news is reliable, but hope it is. 

About three P. M. Sergt. W. B. Crumpton of our Company is 
slightly wounded in the left ankle. A detail is ordered to assist 
him out of the trenches, when one of them, B. Q. Thompson of the 
same Company, is mortally wounded, being shot through the hips, 
the ball passing through his lower bowels. He is brought and laid 
near me and is examined by Dr. Bender, who reports the wound 
mortal. As he is my wife’s brother, of course I am very solicitous 
to learn the extent of the wound. I approach him. He looks at me 
very wistfully, yet submissively, as if he was apprised of his fate 
and patiently yielded to it. I ask him if his wound is painful; he 
answered ‘‘Yes, very.’”’ He is disposed to talk very little, and com- 
plains less. I assist him in the ambulance; soon he is carried to 
the hospital, and I am satisfied that but few hours can possibly 
be allotted to him. I spend quite a sad evening. It is now near night, 
and we are under a moderate shelling from the enemy. Sharp- 
shooting also is very brisk. Night approaches. During the night 
all is quiet except for occasional shots. I take a dose of Mercury, 
and considering the mental and physical afflictions, get a tolerable 
night’s rest. 

Monday 22nd. Early in the morning, sharp-shooters open a very 
heavy fire and keep it up during the entire day. Their cannon 
also play upon us, but little damage is done us. Near eight o’clock, 
my brother-in-law, Quincy Thompson, returns from the hospital 
and informs me that the Surgeon pronounces his brother’s wound 
mortal. Says he suffered very much during the night, was delirious 
at times, but this morning appeared rational, was comparatively 
easy. He goes to the Colonel and gets permission to remain with 
his brother. About noon he returns from the hospital and reports 
that his brother died soon after he left him in the morning, and 
that he had been carried off and buried. None can ever know the 
extent of the loss I feel. I have known Ben intimately for over 
five years, and ever found him kind and obliging. As a student he 
was agreeable and submissive, in the social circle, private life, and 
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in (above all things the most suitable place to find out what a man 
truly is) the Army, the same inestimable qualities were ever pre- 
dominant. My heart bleeds in realizing the loss of such a friend. 
He was ever faithful to the Southern cause, and fell in executing 
the command of his Lieutenant. 

I feel this morning that I am slightly improving, hope to be 
able to return to the trenches in a day or so. It is now night and 
all is quiet except for occasional firing along the lines. 

Tuesday 23rd. ’Tis unusually quiet on the lines; we are under 
a regular but quite moderate fire from the enemy. I am still im- 
proving. At night I feel ready to return to the trenches, but as it is 
raining, Dr. Bender detains me until morning. During the night I 
was again quite sick. Heavy shelling from the gun-boats was kept 
up during the entire night. 

Wednesday 24th [June]. Sharp-shooting is much heavier today 
than yesterday; their cannon also seem more enraged. I feel much 
worse this morning than yesterday, indeed am quite feeble. But as 
I have made my arrangements and sent word to the boys that I 
would be with them this morning, I conclude to go. When I reach 
the trenches, I am very much fatigued. Our Company, who have 
for several days been exposed to an enfilading fire, both from bat- 
teries and sharp-shooters, I now find engaged in cutting a cross- 
ditch in which to protect themselves. Twelve o'clock I am much 
worse, have a light attack of the colic, but as I have eaten nothing 
today, I conclude to drink a little very highly seasoned soup, which 
my brother-in-law, Quincy Thompson, prepares. While we are 
drinking it, a shell strikes the ground and explodes very near, and 
throws dirt in our soup. Eatables being so very scarce, Quincy says 
he can’t afford to throw it away, let’s stir the dirt and soup up 
together, he continued, and the dirt being the heaviest will settle 
to the bottom, then we can drink the soup off of it. His suggestion 
proved successful, for I am satisfied I didn’t taste any dirt, but 
when we got through eating, there was near or quite half a tea- 
cupful settled in the bottom of the pan. My soup does not agree 
with me, and soon I turn very sick, so that I am forced to leave 
the trenches. I return to the houses some three hundred yards in 
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the rear, where Dr. Bender has charge of the sick of our Regt. 
I spend an exceedingly unpleasant evening and night. I take a heavy 
dose of Morphine, but receive no relief. Night approaches and I 
take a dose of oil; am deathly sick through the night. The enemy 
are throwing their shells in Town from their mortar boats during 
the entire night. Sharp-shooting is heard along the lines. I am so 
sick, I get no rest. 

Thursday 26th. I am little better this morning. The sick are 
all ordered by Col. Holland from this place to Brigade Hospital. 
At seven o'clock the ambulance is ready, and I leave for the Hos- 
pital. When I leave, heavy sharp-shooting is going on along our 
entire lines. About eight o’clock we reach the so-called Hospital. The 
word Hospital ever presented a different idea from what is realized 
here. I thought it properly meant a building furnished with bunks 
and many other conveniences for the accommodation of the sick 
and wounded; and further that these Hospitals were supplied with 
Surgeons, wardmasters, and nurses. But alas, not so here. As you 
enter a little narrow bottom in the suburbs of Town, which runs 
a Northerly course, and near parallel with the River, and on either 
side of which is a precipitous hill of (in this country of hills) 
ordinary size, you find two tents and the fly of a third, all stretched 
in a very accommodative, yet necessarily limited style. The driver 
halts; I ask: ‘““Where must I go, Uncle Jimmie?” 

“Just anywhere you can be comfortable,” he answered. 

I look around and find the tents are filled to over-flow, besides 
are several pale and weakly looking fellows living promiscuously 
on the ground, under a very thin willow shade. I take my blankets, 
and after selecting my “position,” throw them down, and being 
exceedingly fatigued, sweetly repose for an hour or so. Uncle 
Jimmie brings baggage, etc., and places it by me. After an hour 
or so, Asst. Surgeon Jones, of our Regiment, comes around, and 
after examining me, leaving me medicine, directs me to get in a 
tent with Lieutenant Peters of Company D, of our Regiment. 
Accordingly I shoulder my bed, and approaching the tent, remarked 
to the Lieutenant that the Surgeon requested me to occupy that 
tent with him. 
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“What Surgeon?” he asked. 

“Surgeon Jones,” I answered. 

“Well,” he hesitatingly said, “I reckon you can do it, but I 
would like to know what right he has to order any such a thing.” 

I gave him no answer, but threw down my blankets and lay 
down. During the day I endeavored to draw him out in conversa- 
tion, but found him reserved; this, however, gradually wore off, 
and he proved himself very pleasant. During the day I was not 
able to sit up but little. 

About three P. M., the enemy’s mortar-boats from the River 
become enraged, and throw their shell (13 inch in diameter) in 
Town, the most of which explodes very near us. However, they 
do no harm so far as I have been able to learn. Heavy cannonading 
is also heard along the lines, while a little nearer night the fire of 
infantry is incessant. 

As I am now absent from the Regiment, I will state that notes 
are furnished by my friend McCormick and others at my request, 
which I regard as entirely correct. These notes say that on the 
Jackson Road (near the center of our Regiment), the Yankees 
undermine and blow up our front, then make an attempt to charge 
it, but are successfully repulsed with but little loss on our side. 
Several attempts were made at different places along our lines to 
charge us, but were as often repulsed. Minie-balls fall very rapidly 
near us, but no harm is done. About one P. M., a shell explodes 
in our trenches, and so near Corporal Alexander of our Company, 
that it entirely deprives him of his hearing, but it is thought by the 
Surgeon to be only temporary. Several others of the boys are 
severely shocked. The enemy kept up a pretty rapid fire during 
the night. 

Friday 26th. Am slowly improving this morning. Commodore 
Porter is quite extravagant with his shells from the River. A 
moderate fire is kept up on the lines today. The Yankees are busily 
engaged in digging up to, and supposed to be undermining the 
parapet about the center of our Regiment. We are expecting every 
moment for it to be blown up. As night approaches, all is com- 
paratively silent. As the enemy are so very near us, we dare not 
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in day-light to raise our head above the breastworks, without sub- 
jecting ourselves as a target. Some who are careless get holes shot 
through their hats. The enemy are equally cautious not to make 
a target of themselves. 

I am not so well this evening as this morning. Surgeon Jones 
comes and leaves me medicine. Friend Easterling of Company D 
proposes to do my cooking, and is very kind to wait on me. 

Saturday 27th. I feel quite feeble, lie up in my tent the entire 
day. Finish reading Owens’ “Heroines of History,” which I found 
very interesting. Sharp-shooting on the lines is quite fierce; the 
enemy play upon us very briskly from their batteries. A shell ex- 
plodes in our ditch, and wounds Lieut. English, J. M. Farling, 
and Ben Walker (the latter thought mortally). Several others are 
severely shocked, and some slightly wounded, but not disabled. 
All the officers of our Company, both commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, are now either sick or wounded, and the Company, by 
order of Col. Holland, is placed in command of Private Terry, 
who receives orders also to remove the Company to the position of 
Company G, where they remain during the evening. Heavy shell- 
ing is kept up by the enemy all along the lines; when night ap- 
proaches it measurably subsides. Lieut. Trussel of Company I is 
killed by a shell, he is brought and laid out near me. I go to see 
him, and admit that I have never seen a poor fellow so completely 
torn to pieces in my life. A shell exploded near him, striking his 
right face and entirely taking it off, including half of his head. 
Two pieces also strike him, one in each breast, making cavities 
nearly large enough for one to put his fist in. Horrid, horrid sight. 
Lieut. Trussel was a nice and clever gentleman. 

Sunday 28th. Rapid sharp-shooting on the lines early in the 
morning. Soon, however, it abates and the day is unusually still. 
Now and then a shell visits us, but no serious injury is done. About 
Noon it is remarkably still along the lines. This is Sunday and I 
spend the day as devoutly as circumstances will admit. My mind 
is much upon my little family, and I endeavor to commit them into 
the hands of Him who is able to preserve them. 

Today closes the sixth week that we have lain in the trenches 
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and our limits are narrowed down to a very small circumference, 
and shut out from communication with the outside world. I do 
hope that another Sunday will bring about a change, for I, in com- 
mon with the Army generally, am completely worn out, yet if 
lying in the trenches in the hot Sun and getting only one-fourth 
rations will bring about a better state of things, or enable us to 
hold the place or be reinforced and whip out the enemy, I for one 
am willing to live on half what we now get, for I would certainly 
prefer that my body suffer for the want of food and nourishment, 
than for the Confederacy to sustain the loss that the fall of Vicks- 
burg would be. As night approaches, the shelling increases, but 
soon it subsides. 


Monday 29th. Very heavy sharp-shooting on the lines this 
morning; the enemy’s cannon are desperate, and remain so most 
of the day. W. P. Thompson of our Company is slightly wounded 
in the left arm. Nothing of much importance transpires on the lines. 
Three days’ rations are today issued to the Regiment. We now get 
a quarter of a pound of bacon per day, four ounces of flour, four 
of peas and of rice. The peas and bacon is sufficient, but the flour 
barely makes us two biscuits apiece per day. Tis a very scanty 
allowance, but enough to sustain life, therefore we have no right 
to complain. It is currently reported that a Courier from Gen. 
Johnson came in last night, but I have seen no official statement. 
This Courier reports Gen. Johnson advancing with a well-organized 
Army, but gives no intimation when he may be expected, except 
that we may look for him within a few days. Judging from the 
way our rations are reduced, if he doesn’t come soon, I fear he 
will be too late to assist us much. Yet time only will tell our destiny, 
therefore I wait as patiently as I can. 


Tuesday 30th. The enemy commence a heavy cannonading early 
in the morning and keep it up the entire day, and in places do us 
considerable damage. Sharp-shooting is general, and very severe. 
John Stringer of our Company is wounded in the head with a 
minie-ball. The day is exceedingly oppressive. "Tis now the last 
day of June, and how little did I think when the month set in, that 
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its departure would leave us still defending a besieged City. Fate 
has assigned to us a most wearisome lot. 

I am now interrupted by a little boy of four years old, who 
comes running by me while the shells from the River are occasion- 
ally falling around us. I say to him “Stop, little man, what is the 
matter ?” 

“I am just running from them long-tailed things.” 

“What long-tailed things?” I enquire. 

“Them big things Porter is always throwing over here.”’ 

Wednesday July Ist. We now enter upon another month, and 
how eagerly do the inmates of this besieged City look to it for 
relief. Whether or not it will come, we know not. Sharp-shooting 
is very heavy on the lines this morning; the enemy’s batteries also 
keep up a moderate fire during the day. The enemy again blows up 
the Fort on the Jackson Road. I learn our loss in killed and wounded 
is heavy, perhaps over a hundred. The Yankees are now ditching 
up to a parapet on the left wing of our Regiment, it is supposed 
they intend to blow it up. They are still at work on the one just 
to the right of the center of our Regiment; it is thought they will 
blow it up in a few days. Sharp-shooting is moderate towards night, 
though as the moon shines very brightly, occasional shots are heard 
through the night. Late in the evening, Porter from the River is 
very extravagant with his shells. 

I conclude to have a peach pie; give $1.00 per doz. for very 
small half ripe peaches, and $2.00 for four thin slices of light 
bread. I make the pie and eat it. 

Thursday 2nd. My slumbers were suddenly disturbed about 
three o'clock in the morning by the shells from the River which 
fell thick around us. I did not get up, but found my position rather 
uncomfortable to sleep. Some fragments of shells fell within a few 
feet of me. At Sun-up the shelling increases, continues until near 
10 o'clock, when it abates, without doing us any serious injury. 
Sharp-shooting is heavy in the morning, but also abates towards 
the middle of the day, and resumes again the middle of the evening. 
Their batteries from the lines play on us moderately in the morn- 
ing, grow worse late in the evening, subside at night. 
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Today is draw day. Three days’ rations are issued to us. We 
get four ounces of flour, twelve of coarse, sour, dirty, weevil-eaten, 
unsifted cornmeal, one and a third of rice, four of pickled pork, 
eight of fresh beef, and eighteen of sugar, which is to do us three 
days. “Tis a scanty allowance, but we have in this time pretty 
well learned how to stretch our rations. But the worst is not told 
yet, for it is an undisputable fact that mules are being killed for 
the subsistence of the Army. None however have yet been issued 
to our Regiment, but Dr. Jones (our Surgeon) told me a day or 
so since, that mule beef is being used at the Hospital and that he 
had eaten it. I was present this morning when a requisition was 
made on Capt. Davis, our Q.M., for a fat mule. The mule was fur- 
nished, but I have not yet seen any of the meat. I visit the Hospital 
this morning, where our wounded are, and find them all doing 
very well. 

Friday 3rd. Sharp-shooting and cannonading is fierce this morn- 
ing, and continues until about 8 A. M., when a flag of truce is 
sent by Gen. Pemberton; but what its intention is, is yet quite a 
mystery to the Army. The boys now have another recess, but 
neither party are allowed to cross their respective trenches. I rec- 
ommend the course, for I do not favor the intermixing of oppos- 
ing foes during hostilities. The armistice closed I suppose about 
12 o'clock, but no one knows its intention; various speculations 
are indulged in by the boys. Firing is resumed on both sides, which 
continues until two P. M., when a second flag of truce is sent by 
Pemberton. It is now generally believed that the intention of it 
is to negotiate terms of surrender. This I say is the most general 
opinion among the men; it meets with considerable opposition. 
“I would prefer eating mule beef the balance of my days,” says 
one, ‘‘to surrender to the Yankees.” “Yes,’”’ says another, “I would 
prefer living on half what we now get, than to surrender.” I am 
glad to learn that this is the most general opinion among the men, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain. 

The evening is unusually dull and gloomy. It would be a relief 
to us all, if we could only hear a cannon fire; but night approaches 
and all dies away in quietness and tranquillity. What a change 
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of circumstances since we have been at Vicksburg! It is now night 
and we see groups collected at every corner, discussing the prob- 
ability of a surrender. It meets with the approbation of no one. 
We set up very late and anxiously wait to hear a gun on the lines, 
or a shell from the River, which if I could hear, would certainly 
be a relief to me, and I feel that I could lie down and sleep once 
more contentedly. But I am disappointed, and consequently get no 
rest. Today mule beef is actually issued to the Regiment. 
Saturday 4th. I had hoped that when I awoke this morning, 
that firing as usual would be heard along our lines. But not so; 
as was the case last night, a general gloom and depression prevail 
over the boys who have so long and so gallantly defended the 
besieged City. At eight o’clock it is ascertained for certain, the 
place is surrendered, and a desperate feeling prevails, but of 
course we cannot help ourselves. ’Tis only left for us to submit to 
the decision of those under whose command we have been placed. 
I now begin to realize a thing I have never hoped to realize, 
that I am a prisoner of war. Though quite feeble, I and Quincy 
start for the Regiment. Something over half way, I gave out, and 
throwing my bear-skin and blanket down in a beautiful shade near 
a private home, rested myself for several hours. The Yankees now 
pass by me in column to take possession of the Town. They con- 
tinue to pass for near an hour; many of them stop and talk with 
me; they appear much kinder than I anticipated. Little disposition 
is manifested by them to discuss the differences between us. They 
gave us a few crackers and coffee; the former I relished very well 
as I had eaten nothing at all during the day. After having rested 
some hours, I resumed my journey and reached camps just at 
night. We participated of a little bread and mule beef and lie down, 
but no one sleeps much. All complain of being restless, and I suppose 
it is at least twelve or one o’clock before there is any sleeping done. 
Sunday 5th [July]. I arise quite early this morning, feeling 
but little refreshed, as I slept but little last night. Quincy and I 
make us some coffee which we get from the Yankees. We make 
out a tolerable breakfast on corn bread, mule beef, and Yankee 
coffee. The day is exceedingly dull. I remember that on last Sunday, 
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I prayed fervently that a change might be brought to a close today, 
and as there was no chance for us to be relieved, or to get assist- 
ance from the outside world, and as it was impossible for us to 
get out ourselves, of course we could not do otherwise. All is in 
such a bustle that I have but little time for devotional exercises. 

The Yankees and our boys are greatly mixed up during the 
day. On walking out in the evening, my attention is attracted by 
very loud talking by two or three of Ireland’s native sons; as I 
passed, there came riding by a Yankee on a very fat mule. An 
Irishman who seemed to be advocating our cause, thus addressed 
him, “I say, Mister, be Christ, if ye had come riding along here 
three days ago on that mule, he would have been ate.” The Yankee 
felt himself sold, and perhaps little thought that Pat was in earnest, 
or that he was longing for the flesh that carried him so gliby along. 
Pat however still looked eagerly after him. 

Monday 6th. After eating breakfast, I with little difficulty 
succeed in selling my bear-skin for $7.00 in greenbacks. At ten 
o'clock I receive my paroll. McInnis, McCormick and myself go 
to Town, we find the Streets crowded with the enemy. I walk down 
to the wharf, and find it lined with transports. It is not convenient 
for me to count but 26, and suppose I have counted only half. I 
and McInnis and McCormick now separate. I go in search of a 
Yankee subtler, as I have a few greenbacks I wish to get rid of. 
I succeed in finding one near the Court-House, and make known 
the articles I wish to buy. He tells me he can’t sell to me until I 
get permission from the Provost Martial; I go to the office and 
with some difficulty succeed in obtaining it, return to the subtler 
and buy an excellent pair of shoes for $5.00. After purchasing 
some other articles, I return to camps. The boys have now drawn 
five days’ rations; this is our first drawing from the Yankees. We 
get crackers and bacon a-plenty, and a small allowance of hominy 
and coffee. The boys are now getting a plenty to eat, and to my 
certain knowledge, ’tis the first time since we have been at this 
place. 

All are now anxious to get outside of the Yankee lines, and as 
circumstances have turned out against us, we long for the day to 
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come when we shall bid adieu to Vicksburg. The day passes off 
as quietly as we have a right to expect under the circumstances, 

Tuesday 7th. Nothing of special occurrence this morning. In 
the afternoon, I visit friends in 37 and 46 Ala. Regiments, call 
on Col. Dowdle, Maj. Slaton, Rev. Mr. Terry, and spend an hour 
or so very pleasantly. I also meet with many other of my friends. 
At Sun-down I bid them adieu and proceed on my journey. I reach 
the 46th Ala. Regiment at good dark, find Capt. Brewer, Lieut. 
Collins and other old Alabama friends, I also meet with my kins- 
man Mr. Strother. I spend the night with them, and notwithstand- 
ing it rains, I enjoy it very much; it took me back to days of peace, 
when I was first a student and then a teacher. 

Wednesday 8th. It is quite pleasant this morning, I enjoy my 
breakfast very well. I return to the 37th Ala. Regiment and find 
my friend George Chatfield quite sick with fever; I find he has a 
serious attack. I bid him adieu and reach the 36th Miss. Regiment 
just in time for dinner, take dinner with Lieut. Barnette. After 
spending an hour or so quite pleasantly, I return to my Regiment, 
and find my brother-in-law very sick with fever. Towards night 
his fever cools off. After participating moderately of coffee and 
crackers, and throwing ourselves on our bed, we know nothing more 
until morning. 

Thursday 9th. Nothing of special occurrence this morning ex- 
cept the continual sight of the Federals, which under any circum- 
stances is repulsive to every one whose heart is warmed up by 
Southern feelings, but especially now. We are expecting constantly, 
orders to leave the Federal lines, which I hope will soon come, for 
their presence is contaminating in the extreme. 

Friday 10th. We had a light shower in the night, therefore 
‘tis much more pleasant this morning than usual; in the evening 
however the heat is very oppressive. In the afternoon, it is generally 
rumored that the Yankees will pass us through their lines on our 
* parolls, and many of the boys leave us, none however, from our 
own Company, except Ben Loper and Sebe Roberson. Night ap- 
proaches, and it is announced that we leave at seven o'clock in the 
morning. All now is in a perfect stir, for every one is anxious to 
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get away; as we have but little packing to do, soon we are ready 
and all is quiet. 

Saturday 11th. All is in astir. Betimes breakfast is dispatched 
and we again await orders. According to the order we are called 
in line at seven o’clock, and we leave camps, and unfortunately leave 
James Massengate, Lige Thornton and Frank Hardy sick in camps, 
but it is to be hoped not serious. We march upon the Jackson Road 
to our right, where our Brigade (Gen. Hebert’s) is answering to 
their names, and having knap-sacks searched. For this to be gone 
through with, I am satisfied it took several hours while we were 
exposed to the burning Sun in an open field; several of us found 
shade in a Yankee tent near us. Finally they called the roll of the 
respective Companies of our Regiment, and soon we are ordered 
to “unstring knap-sacks,”’ and then to “open knap-sacks.” Now they 
are examined, but not so closely as I imagined. Col. Holland in- 
formed me that not one thing contraband was found in the Regi- 
ment. 

In the course of an hour, and I suppose near twelve o'clock, we 
are ordered to “fall in,” which we did instantly, and soon we pass 
the Yankee lines (our old trenches form the lines here referred 
to), but they stop all the negroes, or nearly so; haven’t seen but 
one of our Regiment that came through. When we leave, the Sun 
is shining as hot perhaps, as a Noon-day’s Sun ever shines in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. We go perhaps a mile and rest a few 
minutes. How hot it is, none can ever know except those who experi- 
ence what I now do; we start on. It now begins to thunder, a cloud 
begins to gather, and soon the Sun is hid. Soon we are favored 
with a light shower, which cools the temperature very much. 

The road is in a perfect work [sic] with men, and under every 
tree or bush, or indeed anything else that affords the slightest 
shade, are groups of exhausted men to be found. Our Company, 
Regiment, and Brigade, as is the case with every other, is now 
scattered promiscuously, seldom more than two or three together ; 
thus we move on the entire evening. I and Quincy Thompson agree 
to stick together. Middle of the evening we reach the Railroad; 
here we fall in with many of Gen. Moore’s Brigade. As the Rail- 
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road is some nearer, Quincy suggests that we take it. I agree, but 
am satisfied I was much worsted by it. For a greater portion of the 
way, we had to walk on the cross-ties, and before night I found 
myself not only broken down, but feet very sore and beginning 
to blister. 

We reach Big Bluff just at dark, and immediately after ascend- 
ing the Bluff on the East bank we throw off our baggage, spread 
down our blankets, and after eating supper and bathing my feet 
well in cold water, I lie down and get only a tolerable night’s sleep, 
for our whole division are camped near us and keep up a noise 
during the entire night. Poor fellows, they are glad they are from 
under the thumb of the Yankees, and they can’t conceal their merri- 
ment. Let them enjoy it, for my heart like theirs, is full of out- 
burstings of joy. 

Sunday 12th [July]. When I awoke it is getting light and the 
road is strung with boys, generally in squads from three to a dozen. 
As soon as we could fill our canteens with River water, we make 
a start, but our feet are very sore from our last evening’s walk. 
About two miles, and we halt to rest; some of our Company pass 
on. Again we try it, go awhile and again we rest. Lieut. English 
and several of the boys now pass us. We fear we will be left, and 
determine to lighten our baggage. I empty my mess-chest (as the 
boys call it) of about half its contents (having it well loaded with 
crackers, besides clothing, etc.), and after eating again of the crack- 
ers and bacon, proceed on our journey. It is cloudy this morning, 
and we push up all we can. 

We make in the morning perhaps two miles an hour, but towards 
the middle of the day the Sun comes out, and we now become so 
wearied that it pushes us to make a mile an hour. It is near eleven 
o’clock when we reach Baker Creek, near where the battle occurred 
in the early part of May. Here we rest, procure some roasting-ears 
and have a fine mess. I and Quincy eat fifteen, but it should be 
remembered that the ears were very small. I heard of one man in 
our Company who ate twenty-five ears. 

We rest until three o’clock. As it is Sunday, I spend most of 
the time in reading my Bible, etc. I think how strange a thing it is. 
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that on Sunday two weeks ago my thoughts dwelt principally on 
the desperate condition of the besieged City, and on Sunday last 
I felt most deeply the disappointment of the surrender, while today 
I am above all else sensible of the soreness of my feet, so that I 
can hardly travel at all. 

The hour arrives and we proceed on our journey. I remember 
to have heard it said that the weed known as Jamestown Weed was a 
sure and almost instant cure on a horse’s back when gaulded by 
a saddle. Suffering exceedingly with my feet, I conclude to try 
an experiment. I gather some of the leaves and await a convenient 
opportunity to try it. After having traveled perhaps three miles, 
we set down to rest. Along comes some negroes apparently idle. 
We hire two of them [the diary here closes]... 











Reviews of Books 


GUIDE TO LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH. 
WEST WITH A FEW OBSERVATIONS by J. Franx 


Dosite. Illustrated. University Press in Dallas, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 


By Ima HonakKER HERRON 


In 1785 a hazardous trip of actual exploring through the rough 
and hilly country of Otsego in northern New York, led adven- 
turous young William Cooper to active planning for a future town. 
With all the foresight and prudence of a successful builder, he 
selected at the foot of Lake Otsego an excellent natural site for 
a community. In the months following, high vision and enthusiasm 
led Cooper, by various means, to induce settlers to people Otsego’s 
shores. His most practical means was an informative guide book 
(published in 1810 as A Guide to the Wilderness), the work of 
a real frontiersman and director of landbreakers. Something of a 
pragmatist, Cooper presented useful facts and accounts of his experi- 
ences especially beneficial for future townsmen. No glamorous 
misrepresentation marred this utilitarian handbook about Otsego’s 
soil, climate, and future products. In short, his purpose was to 
show, for the aid of future investors, the rich potentialities of an 
apparently boundless new country. (Much later his son, James 
Fenimore Cooper, was no less a pioneer in literature than “Judge” 
Cooper was in actual frontiering. ) 
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Just as these settlers of Cooperstown profited by the timely 
Guide of this enterprising Quaker, students of folkways and lay 
readers, led on by the enthusiasm and guided by the books, acces- 
sory writings, lectures, and personal encouragement of J. Frank 
Dobie, have discovered and re-discovered the greater Southwest. 
In the grandest sense of the term, he, too, has been an enterprising 
pioneer, one whose achievements may well be described as the ven- 
tures of Judge Cooper once were summed up by a friendly corre- 
spondent : ‘“Your knowledge has been . . . all profitable; the face of 
immense tracts of country bears witness of this, and thousands of 
living witnesses confirm it.’’ Obviously, today both Texans and 
other readers may find directions in rich measure—and gain knowl- 
edge which may prove “all profitable’—by consulting not once, 
but many times, Mr. Dobie’s newly released Guide to Life and 
Literature of the Southwest. 

William Cooper’s Guide began modestly enough as a series of 
advisory letters; Mr. Dobie’s original guide, as many students 
know, was a widely distributed mimeographed form, designed for 
his “only academic love,” his course in the University of Texas 
catalogued as “Life and Literature of the Southwest.” The present 
Guide—the latest printed form of a much revised and extended 
reading list—consists, in brief, of a prefatory “declaration” and 
thirty-two divisions, or proposed units of study, the last being 
“Subjects for Themes.” Scattered throughout are twenty-four 
reproduced illustrations originally used, in many instances, for 
pictorializing important Southwestern works. Among others, there 
are reproductions of Peter Hurd’s “The Windmill Crew,’ Tom 
Lea’s human study of John C. Duval and Bigfoot Wallace, Edward 
Borein’s dramatic “Overland Mail,” selections from Charles M. 
Russell’s ‘‘stories in pictures’ which were first used to illustrate 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian (1916 edition), Alexander Hogue’s 
“Rattlesnake,” and others. 


The declaration, fashioned from the author’s richly varied experi- 
ence and keen perspective, offers “God’s plenty” to any student- 
adventurer, or investigator, who wants to explore the large field 
of Southwestern life and literature. This little essay is truly reflec- 
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tive of the original personality of an enthusiastic teacher, lover of 
literature, traveler, cowboy, humorist, and student of Southwestern 
traditions. The introduction, in no sense an apologia, is a frank 
statement of what the Guide is and is not. Acknowledging that the 
work is necessarily fragmentary and in no sense a formal bibli- 
ography, Mr. Dobie warns that he has assembled his material 
according to his own indifferences and ignorances, sympathies and 
knowledge. For one familiar type of investigator he adds that this 
little work “is weak on information concerning politicians and on 
citations to studies which, in the manner of orthodox Ph.D. theses, 
merely transfer bones from one graveyard to another.” Writing 
and teaching because he loves the work and appreciates the chal- 
lenge of it to his imagination, Mr. Dobie feels that other South- 
westerners also may enrich their lives by becoming aware of what 
their native section holds. In short, his Guide is “designed pri- 
marily to help the people of the Southwest see significances in the 
features of the land to which they belong, to make their environ- 
ments more interesting to them, their past more alive, to bring 
them a realization of the values of their own cultural inheritance, 
and to stimulate them to observe.” Furthermore, the introduction 
assists the reader or student by outlining an orderly way in which 
one may study this Southwestern land, indicating the nature and 
scope of native literature, and suggesting excellent topics still 
unexploited by the creative writer. All in all, Mr. Dobie is keenly 
interested in directing “‘people with intellectual curiosity and with 
interest in their own land to the sources of knowledge; not to 
create life directly, but to point out where it has been created or 
copied.” 

If Mr. Dobie’s various study units do not take the imaginative 
reader “lands away,” they truly transport him decades away and, 
with cumulative effect, re-create vividly (both in the author’s dis- 
tinctive and entertaining notes and his lists of suggested readings, 
old and modern) an exciting past. One may—if he chooses to turn 
to these materials—know much about the surge of life in the West 
at a time when the long trails, with their multiform windings, 
were followed by those intrepid plainsmen who established both 
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ranches and towns. Mr. Dobie points the way toward the under- 
standing of this almost limitless land during the days before “the 
edge was worn off the frontier by the grind of the wheels of 
civilization,”” when life consisted largely of extremes, whether the 
scene be the wide, unpeopled ranges, mountain trails, or the meagre 
settlements scattered along the watercourses or, later, near the 
railroad. By using this guide one may re-picture one of the most 
distinctive of American frontiers, one peopled (in part) by Apaches 
and Comanches, circuit riders and missionaries, cowboys and Texas 
Rangers, bad men (bold representatives of “six-shooter culture at 
its zenith”), buffalo and “bar” hunters, women pioneers and fight- 
ing Texans, fearless stagecoach drivers, freighters, trappers, and 
traders, pioneer doctors, lawyers, politicians, and J.P.’s. And their 
names are legion: Sam Houston, Stephen F. Austin, Davy Crockett, 
John C. Duval, Bigfoot Wallace, Cynthia Ann Parker, “Judge” 
Roy Bean, Sam Bass, and scores of others. 

While much emphasis is placed upon the life of the past, with 
its contemporary interpreters and recorders, the present is featured 
also, noticeably in units 30, 31, and 32, which list and annotate 
materials for the study of recent fiction, poetry, drama, the work 
sponsored by various organizations (including the Texas Folk- 
lore Society and the Texas Historical Association), and periodicals, 
and the fine interpretative work done by Southwestern artists. 
Because of its excellent cataloguing of varied literary wealth this 
unpretentious, but extremely helpful, book should be widely cir- 
culated. Herein Mr. Dobie challenges the reader to open his mind 
to the richness of his own background. 
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THE HISTORIC CHURCH AND MODERN PACIFISM by 


Umpnrey LEE. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York-Nash- 
ville. 


By Henry SLoANE CorFIN 


Here is the book for which many of us have been looking. It is 
written by a careful historical scholar who defines his terms and 
documents his statements. He shows that “modern pacifism” is 
something different from the various forms of pacifism which 
have appeared in previous Christian centuries. He examines the 
classic periods of Christian history and makes plain to what extent 
and in what ways pacifism is to be found in them. After Dr. Lee’s 
painstaking work there should be no excuse for the loose thinking 
on this matter which has been evident both in pacifist and anti- 
pacifist arguments. 


Two remarks have been made again and again: “Jesus certainly 
was a pacifist,” and ““The early Church until it became compromised 
with the Empire under Constantine was pacifist.” 


Dr. Lee deals with these subjects in his first two chapters. His 
examination of the testimony of Jesus—and here he faces the 
interpretations of C. J. Cadoux and G. H. C. MacGregor—leads 
to the conclusion that Jesus left no pronouncement on the issue. 
He dealt with the immediate everyday problems of his followers, 
and left to other minds the interpretation of His teachings relevant 
to their times. One should put beside this chapter Professor John 
Knox’ treatment of the same question in his lecture on “Religion 
and the Present Crisis,” published by the University of Chicago. 
Both Dr. Lee and Dr. Knox arrive at the same conclusion. 

In the Church before Constantine, Dr. Lee concludes that there 
were two main positions: that of those who held the life of the 
soldier, as they did that of the magistrate, to be impossible for 
the Christian, not mainly because his calling involved the taking 
of life, but chiefly because he had to join in pagan rites; and that of 
those, “probably the majority,” who believed that the Christian 
must live in the world and share its life. The former finally took 
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refuge in monasticism; the latter are the precursors of those who 
fulfill civic obligations even at the risk of peril to their souls. Here 
are the beginnings of perfectionism and relativism. 

Dr. Lee then carries the narrative down through the centuries, 
dealing with Augustine whose theory of a just war became the 
official doctrine of the Church, with monks and various sectaries, 
with the Reformation, with Anabaptists and Quakers, and with 
the Evangelical Movement. These chapters are competently handled, 
although one wonders why Erasmus is passed over with only a 
reference. He stresses the fact that pacifism accompanies a will- 
ingness to come out from the world to the extent of taking no part 
in ordinary civil government. Those who believed that Christians 
must fulfill their obligations as subjects or citizens were never 
pacifists. 

This leads to an interesting chapter on the Social Gospel. Here 
is not something wholly new, for former leaders like Aquinas and 
Calvin had sought to Christianize the State and the economic order, 
but with the advent of democracy in its current forms Christian 
leaders sought to employ it as a tool to make the corporate expres- 
sions of life Christian. “The Social Gospel defined the Kingdom 
of God as the organization of humanity on earth according to 
the will of God.” This brought a new situation. 

The final chapter describes the consequent “modern pacifism.” 
It is not that of Tertullian, of the Waldenses, of the Mennonites, 
of the Quakers, but it arose out of the Social Gospel in the dis- 
illusionment which followed the first World War. It saw that the 
Church required a peaceful world in which to carry out the social 
program. With the current confidence in man and oblivious of 
what mysterious elements might encompass the will of God, it 
naively took as its slogan “No more war.” It was less thorough- 
going than earlier pacifism, for it allowed for coercion within 
the State, and drew the line at coercion between states. It went 
beyond earlier pacifism in urging non-resistance as a strategy. 
None of the earlier pacifists had thought of non-resistance and 
aggressive goodwill as strategies to remove invaders from their 
land. Dr. Lee says: 
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A technique for overcoming a superior force by a resistance that 
does not harm property or lives is still a technique for overcoming 
a superior force, and has little more relation to the teachings of 
Jesus than the technique of war. 


Non-violent resistance or non-co-operation is a means of securing 
political power or material possessions. Our Lord was not inter- 
ested in these ends. 

The situation has changed since His time. His Church is con- 
cerned with the control of political and economic power because 
it affects the lives and characters of men—matters in which its 
Lord is profoundly interested. The Church has never glorified 
war, and must do its utmost to end it. But the State rests ulti- 
mately on force; it cannot maintain justice within its borders or 
internationally without using it. The Christian faces the alterna- 
tives of withdrawing altogether from citizenship, or of bearing his 
full part in the State, aware that here, as in all other social rela- 
tions, he has to share the guilt of society and to do his utmost to 
improve conditions with the help of God. Dr. Lee restates the 
position of Augustine which has been the position of the historic 
Church. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. Edited by Josern 
R. Strayer, Princeton University Press, Princeton. 


WITH PERRY IN JAPAN. Edited by Attan B. Cote, Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton. 


By Frep D. GEALY 


In distinguished format, Princeton University Press has made 
available six essays in historiography by as many distinguished 
historians. Born in five different countries, now instructors in five 
major American universities, all are true sons and successors of 
Thucydides and Ranke—whom Hajo Holborn so attractively de- 
scribes as the greatest of all historians. As spiritual heirs of the 
great tradition in historical science, these six men represent the 
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essential unity of scholarship when it is not betrayed into blindness 
by the wild passions of the struggle for power. Mr. Holborn writes 
that history is the critical consciousness of a civilization about its 
own past. Is history in this sense possible today only in the demo- 
cratic nations? 

The task of the historian, writes Joseph R. Strayer in an intro- 
ductory essay, is to arrange in categories historical events, no one 
of which is exactly like any other. Since there are always more 
facts available than any historian can master; since history, to be 
a guide to life, must deal with whole situations and not with mere 
isolated facts; since the past has meaning only when it has a pat- 
tern, the perilous task of the historian is to find a pattern in, or 
impose a pattern upon a multitude of discrete facts. Good historical 
writing is distinguished by balance and proportion in discernment 
of the relative extent of continuity and change, of the almost equal 
importance of individual effort and general trends, and of the 
relative influence of ideas and actions. For example, it is clear 
that political theories are always developed to justify an existing 
set of political facts. It is equally clear that a political theory, 
once developed, has incredible survival power: it may long outlive 
the facts which called it into being. 

Jacques Barzun writes with fine discrimination concerning “popu- 
lar” history, that is, history as the living remnant of tradition in 
the minds of the majority, the most direct means of communica- 
tion between man and man, simple, concrete, discontinuous, con- 
structed on partisan lines, the history of textbooks and popular 
literature, a “‘sterilized and packaged reality,” and “unpopular” 
history, the history of scholars. ‘““Unpopular” history supplies no 
answers to present riddles. There is no law of history and no lesson 
in the literal sense of a dictum. Historical examples are not formu- 
las. “It is not in transferable moral judgments that the worth of 
history consists. It is in the diagnostic power that it develops. 
Diagnostic power means seeing the familiar within the strange 
without losing the sense of either.” 

In considering the value of the economic interpretation of his- 
tory, Herbert Heaton notes that “a pastoral economy, a slave 
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economy, or an urban industrial economy is bound to reflect in 
its politics, religion, and philosophy the way in which its workaday 
life is organized and carried on; but the mirror may be far from 
perfect and those who look into it may have defective vision. An 
urban industrial society would certainly not write its twenty-third 
psalm in the images and metaphors of a pastoral people. Its first 
sentence would not end with the word ‘shepherd’; but I cannot 
guess what word would be used instead.” 

In the concluding chapters Dumas Malone presents some reflec- 
tions on the writing of biography, and George La Piana analyzes 
the premises of the theology of history and attempts to interpret 
in contemporary thought-forms the mythological sub-structure of 
Christendom. 

In a time when so much prejudiced history is being perpetrated 
with such disastrous results, books on historical method are pecu- 
liarly timely. 

An excellent illustration of contemporary historiography is 
WITH PERRY IN JAPAN. Allen B. Cole of Oberlin has herein 
edited the diary of Edward Yorke McCauley, Journal of the 
[second] Perry Expedition to Japan, February 13, 1853-June 9, 
1854, and furnished a well-informed introduction recounting Ameri- 
can interest and activity in the Far East prior to the Civil War. 

McCauley was a vivacious and talented person, a gifted observer 
with a pungent and at times poetic pen, which could both write 
and sketch. His varied and cosmopolitan background equipped him 
to comment on what he saw both with amusement and insight. 

Western travelers to the East used to say that the Japanese 
washed their bodies, but not their clothes; the Koreans washed 
their clothes, but not their bodies; the Chinese washed neither. 
McCauley’s observations are not different. Writing in Hong Kong, 
he noted: “One thing did strike me—+.e. that the Chinese have a 
peculiar odour (not of Sanctity) about them, something like that 
hovering about a coffin, an empty one, of course may be, the new 
velvet imparts it to the article, and their calico clothing is perhaps 
the cause for the Chineys.” The Japanese, he observes at first sight, 
are an “unoffensively clean people, & nothing coffin-ny about them.” 
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“Without exception they are the most polite people on the face of 
the earth, not only on board here, but also in their boat alongside, 
their intercourse with one another seemed to be of the most amiable 
& self denying kind. This affects even their gestures, they are very 
graceful in everything except walking, which their garments 
deform into a waddle—they are very inquisitive about everything 
on board, they have measured the ship, guns, and every odd & 
end they can spy .. . they are decidedly a cleanly race—their fea- 
tures are good, but their eyes are Chinese—(somewhat).” 

“The Japanese are not restricted in the number of their wives— 
but generally have from one to four, making up a hareem should 
their tastes lie that way. These ladies live in the same house, and 
are always supposed to be on the best terms with one another, for 
if it should ever get to the neighbors ear that they quarrelled & 
scratched (as women will do!) they would lose their position in 
society; but everything and person is so graduated in rank, and 
in the respect due to superiors & inferiors, that it may be sufficient 
to regulate the precedence of the ladies, to insure that they will 
keep up a decent figure. Every land has its distinct peculiarities, 
and possibly Japan may own that of being able to discipline the 
fair.” 

Such quotations are typical of the spirit, good humor, sense of 
superiority, loose sentence structure and unconventional spelling, 
which characterize the narrative. 

Without apology the diarist notes how American vessels sur- 
veyed Japanese harbors without Japanese permission, “landing on 
their inviolable Soil.” “Nothing has astonished the natives so much 
as our impudence,” he brags. His concluding political wisdom 
is expressed in the following paragraph: “I think that these people, 
like the rest of their Eastern confreres must be forced into good 
terms & conduct, as neither precept nor example can have any 
lasting effect upon them—they recognize no ‘Law of Nations’ 
and will allow no intercourse, but that which brings them manifest 
advantages. Their diplomacy is long and intriguing, & not to be 
depended on for its inviolability, with such a vexing race of men, 
hard blows are more eloquent, than the poetry of Truth and 
Justice.” 
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ROY BEAN, Law West of the Pecos by C. L. Sonnicusey, 
The Macmillan Company, New York and Dallas. 


By Joun Lee Brooxs 


Judge Roy Bean, self-styled “‘Law West of the Pecos,” is prob- 
ably Texas’ best-known “character,” as we say down here. Not that 
he deserves such distinction, for no good Texan could read this book 
and rate the old rapscallion so high. It is just that, partly because 
of a colorful phrase, he has caught the popular fancy, has been 
made the nucleus of many frontier yarns, and has been publicized 
beyond his betters. The present biographical study illustrates the 
point. Having lived for several years near the Judge’s haunts, Mr. 
Sonnichsen writes in the belief that “. . . it is high time for some- 
body to look into his history and see how a Roy Bean ever came to 
be at all.” 

The author’s qualifications for the task are excellent. His get- 
ting the degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard University in- 
sured an exhaustive attempt to gather the facts, and the traces of 
that search are dutifully recorded in a bibliography in this case 
brief and informal enough to suggest that the author included it 
more in the spirit of sincere help than of smug academic bragga- 
docio. After all, Mr. Sonnichsen is well aware of Frank Dobie’s 
opinion of “Ph.D.’s” and their sins. But the Harvard background 
included a stimulating contact with the most inspiring of American 
folklorists, Kittredge. When the luck of academic opportunity landed 
the young doctor of English philology in a hot-bed of Texas folk- 
lore, El Paso, he promptly took root and developed: rapidly into a 
most enthusiastic, even voluble and dramatic folklorist. As one 
might expect, his book displays a strong and sympathetic interest 
in the legendary, as well as the factual, elements of the Roy Bean 
story. 

Inevitably, Mr. Sonnichsen examines his subject for the quali- 
ties of an American folk hero. The test includes such essential ele- 
ments as the background of poverty, an innate and not too scrupu- 
lous shrewdness, bravery to the degree of pugnacity, a flare for do- 
ing big things, a personality colorful enough to attract legends, and 
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finally a consciousness of his destiny as a “fundamental American.” 
Certainly there is no question about the background, and less about 
the Ulyssean cleverness. There’s the ancient yarn of his fining the 
dead Chinaman forty dollars for carrying a concealed weapon, an- 
other of his claiming damages when an enemy of his let his bulls get 
loose and “‘seduce” some of Roy’s heifers, his collecting five hundred 
dollars for a prize jack when a Southern Pacific train killed a blind 
burro, and his habitual refusal to give change for bills taken in pay- 
ment for drinks — such yarns as these authenticate his reputation 
for trickery as well as for individuality. As for bravery, it seems 
rather likely that Roy Bean’s peaceful death may be attributed to a 
shrewd application of the saying that he who fights and runs away 
— from a better man, of course — will live to fight another day. 

As a doer of big things Bean also had his day in the limelight: 
he staged a championship heavyweight boxing match in his own 
backyard, and his blatant worship of Lily Langtry brought the ac- 
tress — and fame —to his town. Finally, the Judge did appear to 
recognize his destiny ; at least he was smart enough to find a puddle 
in which he could be the big frog, and he enjoyed strutting about 
in it, to the vast amusement of Southern Pacific passengers and to 
his own satisfaction and profit. The author concludes that Roy 
Bean, like his closest parallel, Davy Crockett, does bid fair to fit 
into the pattern of the American folk hero. 

The primary purpose of the book, however, is to construct the 
authentic history of Judge Roy Bean. Mr. Sonnichsen has taken 
most of his material from periodicals and persons who knew the 
Judge. The result is the first continuous account of this striking 
figure, from his obscure birth and boyhood in Kentucky to his 
peaceful death in his famous Jersey Lily saloon and home in Lang- 
try. Several periods of this long career are still not fully revealed, 
but the general outline is clear, and even those long familiar with 
the Roy Bean legend will find many new and surprising episodes. 
From his Kentucky home he made his way westward and spent 
some time as a teamster and trader between Kansas and Mexico. 
He got as far out as California, where he spent several years with 
his brother and where he learned the saloon business. After drifting 
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back to Texas, he landed in San Antonio. The next twenty years 
were spent making a very dull and precarious living as a teamster 
and in other petty trades. He also acquired a wife and four children, 
though only the latter interested him long. The building of the 
Southern Pacific westward, and the financial help of some friends 
who probably wanted him out of town, led him at the age of about 
sixty to shake off the unappreciative dust of San Antonio and ac- 
cept his destiny — the embodiment of the ‘““Law West of the Pecos.” 


Roy Bean went out to the railroad camps to sell beer and hard 
liquor to the workers, but he got in with the Rangers, who fre- 
quented his saloon, and before long was also exercising the function 
of justice of the peace. On August 2, 1882, he was officially ap- 
pointed to that office and was settled at Eagle’s Nest, now Langtry, 
just west of where the Pecos flows into the Rio Grande. Thus Judge 
Bean, with a six-shooter on his hip and the Revised Statutes of 
Texas for 1879 under his bottom as a cushion, began his long 
tenure as maker of home-made justice, often thoroughly non-legal 
but brutally effective. He had his ups and downs when rivals oc- 
casionally won legal advantages over him, but by fair means or foul 
he always got back in the saddle, and he died in full enjoyment of 
his office and fame. 


The author has enriched his account of this period by including 
many of the stock yarns that have gathered around Judge Bean. It 
is here that the historian has often yielded gracefully to the folklor- 
ist, and authenticity has been laid aside without even an academic 
sigh. Mr. Sonnichsen enjoys these tales and tells them with zest 
and charm, which gives value to the book. The facfually minded 
reader will get the best available account of the real Roy Bean, but 
the book would never have been written for that alone. It was com- 
posed for men who get a kick out of Roy Bean, the old scalawag — 
disreputable, profane, bluff, hearty, high-handed, colorful, tough, 
resilient, individual, shrewd, resourceful, eccentric, but a lover of 
common sense law and order — Roy Bean, the ‘fundamental 
American.” 
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NEW VIEWPOINTS ON THE SPANISH COLONIZATION 
OF AMERICA by Sirvio Zavata. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia. 


By RHEA Mars SMITH 


The present emphasis on the development of a real and vital 
Pan-Americanism should create a receptive and thoughtful public 
for Silvio Zavala’s latest volume, New Viewpoints on the Spanish 
Colonization of America. In it he analyzes “some of the institu- 
tions that were characteristic of Spanish-Indian relationships in 
colonial America.” His sphere of interest is restricted to the rela- 
tionships between the aborigines of the New World and the con- 
quistadores, bred in European culture, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in applying European law in the colonial environment. This 
study, however, is timely in its relation to contemporary problems. 
It is important to emphasize firmly the colonial traditions in the 
social relations between the primitive American and the Spaniard 
because successive historians have too often ignored the influence 
of the former amid the glamorous military events of the conquest. 
It is Mr. Zavala’s desire to indicate the depth of the roots of con- 
temporary Spanish-American society in the colonial past and the 
unique characteristics of that society which still endure. 

Mr. Zavala’s approach is from the social point of view “a means 
of focalizing the study of colonization as a process.” He stresses 
the necessity of understanding the character of Spanish-American 
society and the differences between it and that of the United States. 
These differences he attributes to the diverging heritages bestowed 
by fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Spain and seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century England as well as the more highly developed 
aboriginal societies which inhabited the regions invaded by the 
conquistadores. With this approach in mind Mr. Zavala studies the 
legal claims of Spain to the Indies; the papal bulls of Alexander 
VI; the evangelical and political problems arising from the pene- 
tration of the New World; the doctrine of just war as applied to 
the native Americans; the evolution of slavery in the Spanish 
realms, the political and economic evolution of the encomienda; 
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the efforts to supply essential labor with free, paid workers; and 
the social experiments of Cardinal Cisneros, Las Casas, and others 
in seeking a happy solution to Indo-Spanish relations. 


These studies are the result of long research in Spanish-American 
institutions and jurisprudence, particularly in Mexico. Synthesized 
into a series of lectures at the University of Guadalajara and the 
School of Law of the National University of Mexico, they were 
also presented to students in the United States under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. They should 
now find a wider audience, for, objective in viewpoint and careful 
in scholarship, they represent the necessary exchange of ideas that 
must precede and accompany the consolidation of Pan-Americanism 
in the New World. 


GLANCES AT CALIFORNIA, 1847-1853, Diaries and Letters 
of William Rich Hutton, Surveyor, with a brief memoir and 
notes by WiLutiarD O. Waters. The Huntington Library, San 


Marino, California. 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852, Drawings by William Rich Hutton 
with an introduction by WiLuiarD O. Waters. The Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. 


By Donatp Day 


The Huntington Library has added extremely interesting and 
valuable material on the California background in these compan- 
ion volumes. “They are perhaps of little importance as contribu- 
tions to California history,” an introductory note to the diaries 
and letters says, “but are interesting for their gossip and their side 
lights on prominent persons and current events, as well as for their 
glimpses of life on the ranchos and conditions of overland travel 
up and down the state.” Perhaps this estimate of what constitutes 
history is too modest. If these diaries and letters are not history, 
they certainly are of the stuff by which history is made human. 
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William Rich Hutton went to California in 1847 as clerk to 
his uncle, Major William Rich, paymaster to the United States 
volunteer troops sent to occupy that newly conquered territory. 
For over two years the young man traveled with his uncle from 
post to post paying the troops. He kept diaries, wrote letters, and 
made pencil and watercolor sketches of many of the places visited. 
After his uncle was discharged at the end of the Mexican War 
Hutton remained in California as a surveyor. He returned to his 
home in Maryland in 1853 and thereafter had a distinguished 
career as an engineer. 


Hutton’s diaries and letters are interesting reading. His uncle 
was a botanist of some reputation and the young man’s letters to 
him have frequent and detailed references to plant, animal and 
bird life. He gives also many sidelights on the political situation of 
the time. On July 29, 1849, he wrote: 


The Americans of this place, wishing to have some municipal 
body here, some time ago procured an election, with much difficulty, 
but were not strong enough to elect anybody. The alcalde & ayun- 
tamiento are a mighty poor set. A few days ago one American 
(the mail rider) bullied the whole set, insulted the alcalde, and 
scared all the Californians in town. They could not raise constables 
who would dare to take him. 


Americans, as descendants of their good English ancestors, just 
naturally have to have elections wherever they go. 


A pleasant vein of humor runs through the letters. At one place 
he said that ‘“‘Annie’s bottle of cologne is very useful to put on 
fiea-bites—that is the big ones; the small ones we are used to.” 
He often mixes satire with his humor. “The old hospital steward, 
French, & his party have come down & intend to reside here. They 
are considered very honest, good men, having only committed 
perjury & robbed both Uncle Sam & private individuals.” 

Hutton’s sketches cover a wide range of the California scene. 
The frontispiece is an excellently reproduced watercolor of Sutter’s 
Mill, dated Monday, April 16, 1849, and with an inscription that 
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“the first discovery of gold was in digging this mill race.” The 
pencil drawings are of several missions, the area of the Gold Rush, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and San 
Francisco. They are particularly important because their accurate 
(if stilted) details add much to the knowledge of these earlier days, 

“The drawings are arranged geographically from south to north,” 
thereby permitting a panoramic effect. Of particular interest are 
sketches, like that of the ‘“‘Water Works, 1847,” of the Santa 
Barbara Mission, which show the crude ingenuity of the early 
settlers. 


To fail to comment on the format of these volumes would be a 
definite ommission. Seldom have dignity and sprightliness been 
harmonized so compleiely in typography, halftones, paper and 
binding. The contents have not been changed by the form in which 
they have been presented but have been made more interesting. 








